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2 THE SONG OF A SUMMER STREAM, ETC. 


THE SONG OF A SUMMER STREAM. 
BY THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


A few months ago 
I was singing through the snow, 
Though the dead, brown boughs gave no hope 
of summer shoots ; 
And my persevering fall 
Seemed to be no use at all, 
For the hard, hard frost would not let me reach 
the roots, 


Then the mists hung chill 
All along the wooded hill, 
And the cold, sad fog through my lonely din- 
gles crept ; 
I was glad I had no power 
To awake one tender flower 
To a sure, swift doom! I would rather that it 
slept. 


Still I sang all alone, 
In the sweet old summer tone, 
For the strong, white ice could not hush me 
for a day ; 
Though no other voice was heard, 
Save the bitter breeze that whirred 
Past the gaunt, gray trunks on its wild and 
angry way. 


So the dim days sped, 
While everything seemed dead, 
And my own poor flow seemed the only living 
sig 
And. the keen stars shone, 
When the freezing night came on, 
From the far, far heights, : all so cold and crys- 
talline. 
A few asia, ago, 
I was singing through the snow! 
But now the blessed sunshine is filling all the 
land! 
And the memories are lost 
Of the winter fog and frost 
In the presence of the summer with her full 
and glowing hand. 


Now the woodlark comes to drink 
At my cool and pearly brink, 
And the lady-fern is bending to kiss my rain- 
bow foam ; 
And the wild-rose buds entwine 
With the dark-leaved bramble vine, 
And the centuried oak is green around the 
bright-eyed squirrel’s home. 


Oh, the full and glad content 
That my little song is blent 
With the all-melodious mingling of the choris- 
ters around ! 
I no longer sing alone, 
Through a chill, pervading moan, 
For the very air is trembling with its wealth 
of summer sound. 


Though the hope seemed long deferred 
Ere the south wind’s whisper heard, 
Gave a promise of the passing of the weary 


Yet the blessing was secure, 
For the summer-time was sure, 
When the lonely songs are gathered in a 
mighty choir of praise. 
Sunday Magazine 





IMPORTUNITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITS CROSS AND 
DOVE OF PEARLS.’ 


HE standeth knocking at the door: 

“QO Lord! how long? how long? 
Weeping, thy patience I adore, 

And yet the bars are strong : 
Lord, draw them for me, for my hand is weak, 
The night is chill. Enter thou till the streak 
Of ruddy morning flush the day’s young 
cheek !” 


He standeth knocking, knocking still ; 

“ Sweet, pleading voice, I hear,” 
The mist is rolling from the hill, 

The fourth slow watch is near: 
Through the small Jattice I beheld his face, 
In the cold starlight, full of pitying grace, 
Yet — how to guest him, in so mean a place? 


He standeth knocking, knocking loud ! 
Yes ! for the timbers creak 
Eastward there low’rs an angry cloud ; 
“Sweet Saviour, hear me speak ; 
Oh, bide not there to feel the drenching rain! 
I bid thee welcome; but in grief and pain 
Tell thee, my strength against these bars is 
vain.” 


He standeth knocking, knocking oft, 
The day of grace wears on, 
The chiding spirit whispers soft, 
“ Perchance he may be gone 
While thou still lingerest.” “Not the bars 


alone 

Keep thee out, Lord: against the door is 
thrown 

Sand-bags of care and hoarded gains and 
stone.” 


He standeth knocking, knocking faint ; 
“ Blest Saviour, leave me not; 
But let me tell thee my complaint, 
The misery of my lot, 
And let me sweep the floor thy feet must press, 
Deck myself royally for thy caress, 
Make myself worthy, ere thou stoop to bless !” 


He standeth knocking, knocking still ; 
“Lord, help me in my doubt, 
Must I put forth this feeble will 
To draw thee from without ? 
Then help my weakness.” Hear each stern 
bar give, 
The door flies backward: he but whispers 
“Live!” 
While on his patient breast I, weeping, plead 
“ Forgive!” 





winter days ; 


Good Words. 
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‘ From The Nineteenth Century. 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER * 


IN an obituary notice of the late Charles 
Turner — Alfred Tennyson’s elder broth- 
er — I find the following description of 
his character as a poet. “He hada very 
considerable gift of tender fancy and of 
plaintive elegiac melody; but he was lack- 
ing in a sense of style; his writings are 
chiefly sonnets, and they are mostly very 
incorrect in form.” 

As to his gift of fancy and melody, 
everybody who has read any of his poems 
will agree.. But in saying that his sonnets 
are “ zucorrect in form” ¢ the writer can 
only have meant that the rhymes do not 
follow the order prescribed either by the 
Miltonic or the Shakespearian sonnet; 
and in imputing to him a lack of the 
“sense of style” he must, I suppose, 
have meant the same thing; for otherwise 
it would be hard to say what he can have 
meant. Nowas asonnct is supposed to be 
a thing complete in itself, to be read with- 
out reference to what goes before or after, 
there can be no good reason for requiring 
all sonnets to be made on the same mod- 
el. Even the conventional limit as to 
length is purely artificial. It can have no 
foundation in nature, and its only use in 
art is to supply a poet with something to 
do when his invention fails. He can at 
any rate invent rhyming lines enough to 
complete a self-imposed task; which in 
that unhappy case will seem to be some- 
thing. But though the poet is helped, I 
doubt whether poetry is ever the better 
for it. If Horace had not allowed him- 
self to write an ode in more or fewer than 


* Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces by Charles Tenny- 
son, Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 1830. 

Sonnets by the Rev. Charles Turner, Vicar of 
Grasby, Lincoln. Macmillan. 1864. 

Small Tableaux by the Rev. Charles Turner, Vicar 
of Grasby, Lincoln. Macmillan. 1868. 

Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations by the Rev. 
Charles Turner, Vicar of Grasby, Lincoln. Henry 
S. King & Co. 1873. 

t Among the two hundred and eighty-five sonnets 
contained in the three volumes, there are two which 
are really incorrect in form, each having two rhymeless 
lines. But this has evidently been by oversight —the 
result probably of careless correction. In “‘ Sonnets,” 
Pp. 93, “‘rise,’’ in the tenth line, should plainly have 
been altered to “mount.” In “ Sonnets, Lyrics, etc.’ 
p-. 9, the first line should have ended with “‘ drew” 
instead of “ gave.” 





four stanzas, would his books of odes 
have presented finer specimens of the 
art? The necessity of forcing the 
thought into the frame has spoiled many 
good sonnets,* and it would be hard to 
show how it can have improved any ; since 
whenever the poet found that what he had 
to say could be better expressed in four- 
teen lines than in more or fewer, the reg- 
ular fourteen were always at his service. 
Some virtue there may possibly be in 
this particular number (though it is hard 
to believe it) which accounts for so gen- 
eral an agreement among poets to endure 
the restraint. But to insist that, besides 
an artificial limit in length, there shall be 
in every sonnet the same artificial ar- 
rangement of rhymes, a departure from 
which shall be held to imply the want of 
a “sense of style,” seems altogether un- 
reasonable. For upon this point there 
has been no such general agreement. No 
man could write better sonnets in the 
Miltonic metre than Keats. But as his 
taste matured he lost his liking for it. 
He not only felt the rhymes to be unnec- 
essary fetters, but their order to be un- 


* Wordsworth in a winter's walk saw in a hedge a 
bird’s nest filled with snow. It struck him as an eme 
blem of a warm heart forsaken, and suggested a sonnet. 
A lover remonstrates with his mistress on her silence, 
and exclaims: — 


“* Speak! though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold, 
Than a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow 
’ Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine — 
Speak—that my torturing doubts their end may 
know.” 


What more was wanted? There were wanted eight 
opening lines ; the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth ending 
with one rhyme, and the second, third, sixth, and 
seventh, with another. Correctness of form required 
them. Of course they could be supplied; and here 
they are. 


‘Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 

Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 

Of absence withers what was once so fair? 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 

Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant 

(As would my deeds have been) with hourly care ; 
The mind‘s least generous with a mendicant 

For nought but what thy happiness could spare.”’ 


The form is now correct: but will anybody say that the 
poem is improved? The origin of this sonnet is his- 
torical. If we had an account of the composition, I 
think it would be found that the last six lines were come 
posed first, and that the first eight were put in after, 
not because the expression of the thought, but only bee 
cause the form of the sonnet, required them, 
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graceful; proposed to seek for a better 
—for 


Sandals more interwowen and complete 
To fit the naked foot of poesy — 


and meanwhile in all his later sonnets 
used the Shakespearian form, — with an 
occasional variation to avoid the monot- 
ony of the concluding couplet. But it is 
needless to call witnesses. To say that 
the Miltonic and the Shakespearian sys- 
tems of rhyme are the o#/y forms in 
which a poetic thought can be adequately 
expressed in fourteen lines is manifestly 
as extravagant as it would be to deny that 
for the expression of some poetic thoughts 
they are in their several ways the best 
forms that have beentried. The Miltonic 
arrangement makes a stately and impos- 
ing measure, admirably fitted for the ex- 
pression of certain exalted moods of 
mental emotion, and for that very reason 
not so well fitted for the expression of 
other moods. The Shakespearian, on the 
contrary, is one of the simplest, easiest, 
and most natural of measures; requires 
no education of the ear —no curious dis- 
position of rhyme; and can express any- 
thing which our familiar elegiac quatrain 
with alternate rhymes would be capable 
of expressing in three stanzas with help 
of a rhyming couplet at the end. But 
both these arrangements have the disad- 
vantage —a disadvantage both to writer 
and reader — of a want of freedom in mod- 
ulation. The Shakespearian admits of no 
variation in the order of rhymes at all; 
and though the Miltonic allows liberty 
enough in the rhyming arrangement of 
the last six lines, yet the artificial and pe- 
culiar movement of the first eight so pre- 
dominates in the general effect that many 
sonnets of that structure can hardly be 
read one after another without wish for a 
change. The form of sonnet which 
Charles Turner chose for himself from 
the first —and I think invented, though 
perhaps without knowing it — admits of 
much greater variety than either of these ; 
leaves the metrical movement free to 
follow the natural movement of the 
thought, and finds room within its prison 
of fourteen lines for modulations enough 


monotony, and freedom enough to give 
to the writer the full command (within the 
prescribed limit) of the fittest metrical 
expression for whatever he wants to ex- 
press. How considerable the variety is 
which he obtains by this liberty may be 
judged from the fact that in the first 
thirty-four sonnets of his earliest volume, 
though one arrangement is four times 
repeated, and two others twice, I find 
among the remaining twenty-six no two in 
which the rhymes follow in exactly the 
same order. And yet they always fall so 
naturally into their places, that I doubt 
whether any one not engaged in a critical 
examination of the question would be 
conscious of any differences in metrical 
structure, or be able to say offhand where 
they are or what they consist in. Indeed 
I think it possible that the writer himself 
did not know, and that the only rule he 
went by was to arrange his rhymes in 
each case in the order which seemed to 
give most of the effect that he wanted. 

But however the metre of each sonnet 
may be varied within its own limits, a 
volume of short poems independent of 
each other will always be like a gallery of 
pictures; where each is seen to disad- 
vantage, because the attention is dis- 
turbed and distracted by its neighbors. 
Hawthorne says somewhere that, to take 
in the meaning of a picture, you must be 
alone with it. To appreciate a collection 
of sonnets, you should read them one by 
one, with intervals between, long enough 
to let the impression of each get out of 
the other’s way. It is this which gives 
such collections a bad chance with profes- 
sional critics, whose business it is to pro- 
nounce judgment without delay upon all 
volumes that are brought before them; 
and this is probably the true excuse and 
explanation of the negligence of our pur- 
veyors of literary intelligence in distin- 
guishing and making known the rare and 
exquisite and original genius which lives 
and moves and has its being in these 
sonnets. 

My own first acquaintance with them 
was made under conditions the most 
favorable for intimacy. The little volume 
published in 1830 was the first publica- 





to relieve the reader from all sense of 


tion I had seen by a man whom I knew! 
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And as the man in this instance was a 
familiar friend, companion, and coeval, in 
whom, and in all that proceeded from him, 
I took a most affectionate interest, it is 
needless to say how eagerly I went into 
his book, nor much to add how deeply I 
drank of it and how thoroughly I soon 
knew every line that it contained. Such 
things are of course. It is more to the 
purpose to say that, unlike so many ob- 
jects of youthful admiration, that little 
volume has never, durifig the fifty years 
save one that have followed, lost for me 
any part of its charm: but I can take it up 
at any hour of any day, sure of finding all 
within it as fresh and bright as when I 
was an undergraduate. 

The admiration, however, which it ex- 
cited at its first appearance was by no 
means confined to personal friends. The 
critics of the press indeed, with one dis- 
tinguished exception, were dull, and the 
sale was slow: for the measures that must 
be taken to give a book by a new author 
a chance of getting into circulation were 
not only not taken, they were not thought 
of or imagined, either by Charles Turner 
himself or any of us, his friends and 
allies. “I have long ago discovered,” 
wrote a printer of large experience in the 
book-trade — but this was long after — to 
a friend of mine, “that books are sold, 
not bought; that a clever publisher can 
plant a large lot, at perhaps a small re- 
duction, on some special seller at Man- 
chester or Edinburgh, who will push off 
one hundred or five hundred copies, while 
no ten men would have gone to purchase 
copies.” If my own experience was not 
exceptionally unlucky, ten men might 
have gone to the publisher of the “ Son- 
nets ” to purchase copies, and come away 
without them. For I went myself once 
on that errand (thinking in my ignorance 
that what must otherwise have been paid 
to the retail bookseller and his agents 
would thereby be saved for the author), 
and found considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing the shopmen understand that they had 
any such book to sell; though a search in 
the warehouse brought it out. 

In other ways its reception was far 
from discouraging. Leigh Hunt in the 


with either of the brothers) welcomed 
it and Alfred Tennyson’s first volume, 
which came out nearly at the same 
time, with the liveliest delight; as 
superior to anything he had seen “since 
the last volume of Keats:” as books 
which entitled their writers to “take their 
stand at once among the first poets of the 
day””— books in which the readers of 
Spenser and Chaucer would at once find 
themselves “in a new district of their old 
territory,” and “feel, in turning the first 
leaf, as if they closed the portal behind 
them, and were left alone with nature and 
a new friend.” The margins of Cole- 
ridge’s copy of the “ Sonnets ” overflowed 
with applausive comments in his own 
handwriting; and the private opinions 
generally of those whose attention was 
called to them carried encouragemt quite 
enough to satisfy the aspirations of the 
most diffident and least praise-exacting of 
poets, whose heart was in his brother’s 
progress and success very much more 
than in hisown. And yet it so happened 
that that short outburst of song was fol- 
lowed by a silence of many years, during 
which he not only published nothing, but 
hardly wrote anything. Inquiries by 
friends after new poems were answered 
by a few detached fragments — notes of 
casual thoughts, images, or similes — such 
as these following; which I extracted 
from him one night, and wrote down ina 
note-book as he repeated them. 


Even the great Deluge, when its task was done, 
Threw up a rosy arch, and ebbed away. 


. . . . . . . . 


[Study of Gold Fish in a Glass Vase.] 
As though King Midas did the surface touch, 
Constraining the clear waters to their change, 
With shooting motions and quick trails of 

light, 

Now a rich girth, and then a narrow gleam, 
And now a shaft, and now a sheet of gold.* 
As Memnon’s statue, at the touch of morn, 
Forewent its ingrained silence, and sent forth 
A gentle orison to greet the sun.t 


* See “‘ Small Tableaux,” p. 54, where some of the 
descriptive force is sacrificed to make room for the 
moral application. 





Tatler (though not personally acquainted 


t See in the same volume, p. 64, the beginning of a 
sonnet on the waking to a song of * the lesser children 
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[The Opening of the Tomb of Charlemagne.] 

They rove the marble where the ancient king 

Like one forespent with sacred study sate, 

Robed like a king, but as a scholar pale. 
Remorse 

Hath struck her knotted roots into my heart, 

To suck my hopes into her mighty stem. 


It was on the same occasion, I think, 
that he repeated to me the sonnet on 
“ Some Humming-Birds in a Glass Case,” 
which he published without much altera- 
ction in his latest volume.* And there 
were four lines, — a sonnet in themselves, 
though only an ejaculation, and without 
any rhymes at all — which I heard at some 
other time, either from himself or his 
brother, and have a note of in the same 
book. He afterwards found a place for 
them in a regular fourteen-liner ; ¢ where 
I should have admired them more if I had 
not known them so long in their natural 
shape before they were fitted into the 
frame. The poet, walking about the wolds 
in autumn, speaks to himself. 


Ah! woody hills, and autumn tints divine! 

Ah! mournful eyes! Ah! sad poetic soul ! 

Ah! beauteous thoughts, with fatal sorrow 
trained 

To twine forever round this cumbered heart ! 


At a later period of his occultation, he 
told me his sonnet about the shadow of 
“the lattice at sunrise,” ¢ and, if I recol- 
lect right, one or two more relating to the 
sadder experiences of his life, which I 
remember chiefly in connection with his 
remark when I praised one of them. He 
had been much affected in reciting it, and 
replied that he thought it was good, for 
he “new that it was true:” the only 
expression, by the way, approaching to 
praise of anything of his own that I can 
remember hearing him utter; his habit- 
ual feeling with regard to himself being 
that which is expressed in his “ Sonnet to 
a Friend” § — 


My low deserts consist not with applause 
So kindly — when I fain would deem it so, 
My sad heart, musing on its proper flaws, 
Thy gentle commendation must forego. 


Self-knowledge baulked self-love. 


It was from the predominance of this 
feeling, probably, that he fell into that 
long silence, broken only by such snatches 


of the day —the window-flies ;’’ and the conclusion of 
that on ** Modern Termini:’’ “‘ Sonnets,’’‘p. 81. 
* Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 67. 
Tt Sonnets, p. 64. 
t Ibid. p. 69. 


as I have set down, which made his 
friends fear that he had lost his voice. 
It could not have been from disappoint- 
ment at the reception of his book by the 
“general reader :” for one who was con- 
tent with so little, the recognition it met 
with (which, properly estimated, was not 
a little) would certainly have been en- 
couragement enough. It could not have 
been from the paralysis or exhaustion of 
the poetic faculty: his mind was as busy 
as ever, gathering from all the sights and 
sounds of nature,.within and without, food 
for meditation, warning, gratitude, delight, 
or consolation. It could not have been 
from over-occupation in the business of 
his profession; which, lying always in a 
country parish, brought him into daily 
contact with the very scenes and inci- 
dents which made his fancy blossom. It 
could not have been from any supersti- 
tious feeling, like that which determined 
Moultrie to renounce verse-making; be- 
cause 


In sooth ’twas time at twenty-seven 
His muse should be the bride of heaven ; 


as if verse were a vanity too secular for a 
clergyman: for Charles Turner employed 
his muse as the champion of his Church, 
and whatever may have been the cause 
which suspended his poetical activity, we 
owe its revival to his alarm at the intru- 
sion of modern criticism into the sacred 
precinct. “The sonnet,” he said, ‘“ was 
his weapon.” Depression of mind by 
other sorrows, of which he had a heavy 
burden to bear, might be thought a more 
probable explanation, and it had its effect, 
no doubt,* — were it not that this very 
depression was the source of some of his 
finest works : — 


He learned in suffering what he taught in 
song, 


But the real cause of that long silence 
(as I was told by one of his friends at the 
time —for our ways in life parted soon 
after we both left college, and we saw 
little of each other for many years) was 
a morbid apprehension that Ris poetry 
was not original. Morbid, I call it; for 
I think it would be hard to find a poet 
whose distinctive originality is more clear- 
ly traceable in every line or half-line that 
he wrote. But his ideal was high, his 
opinion of himself low; he was not stimu- 


* “ The edge of thought was blunted by the stress 
Of the hard world; my fancy had waxed dull, 
All nature seemed less nobly beautiful, 
Robbed of her grandeur and her loveliness ; 
Methought the muse within my heart had died.” 





§ Ibid. p. 77. 


— Sonnets, p. 65. 
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lated to self-assertion by any disputes or 
jealousies — if he ever on ill of any- 

ody but himself (which I doubt), he 
never acted upon the thought: in such 
cases a sensitive mind will turn to self- 
criticism and fall into delusions; and as 
a foreign enemy is the best cure for in- 
ternal dissension, it may well be that 
when he called in his genius to defend 
his creed, his old quarrel with it for want 
of originality was forgotten, and he con- 
sented to employ it again in its proper 
work. 

Not that, in my opinion, its proper 
work lay in that warfare. In the last two- 
and-twenty sonnets of his second volume 
(published in 1864) the execution is mas- 
terly in its way. But serious arguments 
on questions of that kind cannot be dis- 
cussed in stanzas of fourteen lines each; 
and scornful denunciation of conclusions 
which remain unrefuted is only effective 
where your majority is overwhelming, and 
the question can be carried by acclama- 
tion. “Turn him out” may silence a 
troublesome auditor who sees that all the 
world is against him: but in the present 
condition of biblical criticism the only 
effect of contemptuous epithets is to 
flatter the hearts of those who use them, 
and provoke the contempt of those they 
are aimed at. No enemy will think the 
worse of himself for them, or the better 
of the cause which is so defended: no 
neutral will be moved by them at all. 
And it is the more pity that his zeal im- 
pelled him in this solitary instance into 
satirical invective, because if, instead of 
denouncing the questioners of “ our grand 
old faith,” “our full-orbed creeds,” and 
“our great dogmas,” he had only held up 
before them an image of what to him was 
real and vital in the faith itself, the pic- 
ture would have been attractive; and 
though it would not have extinguished 
their doubts, it would have won their sym- 
Ee. If the allowances — the reasona- 

le allowances —which in the following 
sonnet (p. 89) are made for some among 
them had been extended to all, nothing 
would have been lost by the concession, 
and something might have been gained. 


I tax not all with this unmanly hate 

Of truth, for purer spirits stand without — 

Meek men of reverent purpose watch and 
wait, 

And gaze in sorrow from the land of doubt. 

Yes — gentle souls there be who hold apart 

And long in silence for the day of grace ; 

For deep in many a brave though bleeding 
heart 

There lurks a yearning for the Healer’s face — 





A yearning to be free from hint and guess ;. 
To take the blessings Christ is fain to give. 


Such as these, he hopes, may 


Push through these dark philosophies, and 
live. 


So again in the “recommendatory let- 
ter” (p. 101) for “ the Young Neologist at 
Bethlehem: ” — 


Ye shepherds! angels now! who gladly heard 
That midnight Word of God, in music given, 
Which told of Christ’s Nativity, and stirred 
Your hearts with melodies from middle heaven ; 
Tend this poor creedless youth through 
David's town! 
Be ever near him with a silent spell, 
And lead him to the spot where, floating down 
Upon your watch, the choral blessing fell ! 
There charm away his false and flimsy lore, 
And breathe into his soul your simple creed, etc. 


This surely is a way of dealing with 
the subject more likely to prevail than 
satirical pictures of “ bleak-faced Neology, 
in cap and gown” (p. 87); of the “ Higher 
Criticism” bedaubing with ink the puffed 
hand of sophistry; “striking its small 
penknife through the Covenants ” (p. 93), 
and blandly giving its “ foolish blessing ” 
to the Bible (p. 102); of the learned 
critics, all agape to lure to their fancy- 
perch “the stately-soaring eagle of Saint 
John” (p. 94); or of the white-robed 
priest at Christmas standing (p. 96) 


Foresworn — amid the faithful evergreens, 


And if the professors of the “ higher criti- 
cism” will seek “beyond these voices,” 
strangely discordant from the mouth of 
one incapable in any other relation of 
contempt or harshness towards any crea- 
ture—for the substance of the faith 
which they are meant to enforce, they 
will find nothing offensive in it, even 
though they have a faith of their own 
which they like better. They will only 
find such doctrine as is expressed or im- 
plied in these passages that follow : — 


The sorrowing manhood of the King of kings, 

The double nature, and the death of shame, 

The tomb—the rising —are substantial 
things (p. 82). 


To succeed 
In that great race to Faith alone is given — 
On-looking Faith, whose object fires the will ; 
And as the distance shrinks ’twixt earth and 
heaven, 
Glows with its motion, and bears forward 
still (p. 86). 


When will the impugners of the Gospel claims 
The deep.consistent likeness recognize 
Between His woes and glories? Living ties 
That bind in one his honors and his shames? 
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For all coheres; his pangs and triumphs 
touch 

Each other, like the wings of cherubim. 

Strange was his birth—his death and rising 
such 

As to bear out that strangeness — and as much 

May well be said of dark Gethsemane, 

That sternest link in the great unity (p. 90). 


O cruel conclave ! where those murderers met ; 

O vile night-market ! where our Lord was sold 

Among the sad gray olives, in his sweat, 

Just risen from that awful prayer, — behold ! 

They a him forth, the victim long fore- 
told, 

To climb, like Isaac, up the fated hill ; 

And so God wrought redemption (p. 91). 


The deep grief 

Which all imaginative art would faint 

To express —the angel’s visit of relief, 

The God bowed earthward, like some mourn- 
ing saint — 

They tone down all... . 

Not so the Church! and tho’ she needs must 
blush 

At her own feeble handling, yet alway, 

When she would paint her Master’s darkest 


day, 
She takes the full-hued life-drop on her brush, 
And works in simple faith as best she 
may (p. 92). 


Surely it is not the reality of the cruci- 
fixion, or the significance of the “sweat 
of anguish,” that the critics call in ques- 
tion ; and if they regard the sufferer as a 

odlike man rather than a manlike God, 
it is not ‘hey who make the sacrifice less 
awful to the human imagination or the 
submission less sublime. 

But though Charles Turner felt it a 
religious duty to protest against inquiry 
into these things — tantum Religio potuit 
suadere — his own real religion was that 
of the Church universal; the natural piety 
which, like the rain and the sunshine, is 
vouchsafed alike to the heterodox and 
the orthodox, to the critic who desires to 
know the truth, and the believer who 
thinks he knows already. This religion 
is always with him, and always expresses 
itself in forms which require at most the 
occasional translation of a technical 
phrase to engage the a of every 
man who has any religion at all. 


I have spoken of his management of 
the sonnet in point of form. For the 
matter of it, and the management of that, 
we may gather his ideas from an allusion 
to it * in relation to the “ quick gleam that 
rides upon the gossamers ” —a favorite 
object, which with its “shy returns and 


* Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 40. 


beautiful escapes” was so fertile to him 
of fine suggestions ; 


whose buoyant thread 
Is as the sonnet, poising one bright thought, 
That moves but does not vanish! borne along 
Like light —a golden drift through all the 
song. 


In another place he finds in the action of 
sunrise upon the dew an illustration of 
“the process of composition.” 


Oft in our fancy an uncertain thought 

Hangs colorless, like dew on bents of grass, 

Before the morning o’er the field doth pass; 

But soon it glows and brightens; all unsought 

A sudden glory flashes through the dream ; 

Our purpose deepens, and our wit grows brave, 

The thronging hints a richer utterance crave, 

And tongues of fire approach the new-won 
theme: 

A subtler process now begins —a claim 

Is urged for order, a well-balanced scheme 

Of words and numbers, a consistent aim ; 

The dew dissolves before the warming beam ; 

But that fair thought consolidates its flame, 

And keeps its colors, hardening to a gem.* 


Cultivated in this spirit, “the sonnet’s 
humble plot of ground ” (the motto which 
he chose for his earliest volume) supplied 
him with work enough; and the same 
modesty which resisted all persuasion to 
venture a flight beyond its limit confined 
him for his subject-matter among the ob- 
jects with which he was most familiar. 
Nor was this to be regretted. For noth- 
ing in nature, animate or inanimate, could 
be so common, or to ordinary eyes so 
insignificant, but his fine observation, 
tender thought, and pathetic humor would 
find matter in it. for the imagination, the 
fancy, the heart, or the conscience; and 
few readers possessed of any of the four 
can wander leisurely with him through 
these little volumes without finding that 
a walk inan English country parish may 
be as full of fine surprises as an unex- 
plored land in another hemisphere. 

Not that his meditations or his inter- 
ests were confined to his parish. He was 
a scholar, a reader, and, though not a 
great traveller, he had seen strange lands. 
His memory was well stored with classi- 
calimagery. The great events and great 
biographies of the past, the struggles of 
the nations and the victories of humanity 
in the present, and the hidden future of 
his country and his race, filled him with 
emotion, and inspired strains which will 
probably take place hereafter, many of 
them, among the memorable utterances of 
our time. He was always original; his 





* Sonnets, p. 67. 
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thoughts and language, both, were always 
his own, whether they had been used by 
others or not; and his range was wide. 
Achilles shouting from the trench; Phil- 
octetes returning to the war with the 
arrows of “the twelve-fold laborer ;” 
Ulysses relieved in his shipwreck by the 
“ brave-eyed pity ” of Nausicaa; Alexan- 
der the Great at Babylon ; Julian building 
on the site of the Temple; the blush of 
Constantine on — the council at 
Nice ; the lachrymatory brought from the 
Roman tomb, with the dream which it 
suggested; the old Roman shield fished 
up out of the Thames; the white horse of 
Westbury, which he “ dreamed into living 
will,” — 
He neighed, and straight the chalk poured 
down the hill ; 
He shook himself, and all beneath was stoned : 
Hengist and Horsa shouted o’er my sleep 
Like fierce Achilles ; while that storm-blanched 
horse 
Sprang to the van of all the Saxon force, 
And pushed the Britons to the western deep ; 


Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth; Nelson 
driving among the French ships “the 
yeast of his fierce voyage;” Charlotte 
Corday, with maiden’s hand blood-stained 
from her noble crime — these, and many 
more of the kind, were as familiar to his 
imagination as the little Sophys and 
Katies, with their wooden spades and 
laurel crowns, in whose innocent enjoy- 
ments he took so much delight ; and how 
deep the impressions were which such 
things made upon him, we may learn from 
his lines on a picture of Armida and Ri- 
naldo,* which I shall quote entire, as tell- 
ing us something of the early culture of 
the imagination which was to bear this 
fruit. 
Dear is that picture for my childhood’s sake, — 
The man asleep, so near to love or harm; 
The wingéd boy, that stays Armida’s arm, 
The siren-girl, all hushed, lest he awake ; 
While, in the background of that pictured 
tale, 
Sown with enchanted herbs, and clad with 
gloom, 
A sombre eminencé o’erlooks the vale, 
A purple hill, where all my dreams found 
room: 
Tis strange with how few touches of a brush 
That painter’s hand supplied, in life’s fresh 
morn, 
The mystic thoughts I loved! sweet thoughts ! 
deep-drawn, 
Far-destined: cherished still without a blush ; 
Deep-drawn— from God’s own founts of mys- 


tery; 
Far-destined — for my soul must ever be. 


* Small Tableaux, p. 18. 


But though the imagery derived from 
books and pictures retained its hold and 
took new life under his treatment, it is in 
the kindly human interest which he in- 
fuses into everything that he looks upon 
or thinks of, that his special and peculiar 
originality is most conspicuous. Not 
merely everything that feels, or moves, or 
grows, but everything that has a meanin 
or a function in the world, he endues an 
regards with an affectionate ——— so 
tender and so catching that it seems hard 
to refuse it the rights of a fellow-creature. 
Wordsworth’s bird’s nest filled with snow 
would have been for him, not so much a 
thing resembling and recalling the condi- 
tion of a forsaken lover’s heart, as a thing 
with a heart of its own, suffering its own 
sorrow. He would have made you feel, 
not for yourself or your friend, whose case 
it reminds you of, but for the nest itself 
— left by all its nurslings to starve. 

When he hears the buoy-bell ringing on 
the shoal,* he feels grateful, not to those 
who anchored it there, but to the poor 
thing itself that has to perform the duty. 


How like the leper, with his own sad cry 
Enforcing his own solitude, it tolls ! 

That lonely bell set in the rushing shoals 

To warn us from the place of jeopardy ! 

O friend of man! sore-vext by ocean’s power, 
The changing tides wash o’er thee day by day, 
Thy trembling mouth is filled with bitter spray, 
Yet still thou ringest on fiom hour to hour ; 
High is thy mission, though thy lot is wild, etc. 


When he hears the beats of the hy- 
draulic ram in the field,t he saddens at 
the lonely lot of the imprisoned engine, 
plying its dull pulses night and day in the 
darkness. 

The willow-twig ¢ that he had stuck in 
the ground to prop a rose, grows up intoa 
beautiful tree, a 

mighty bower, — 
My summer tent, my waving canopy, — 


but it had overborne its nursling, and the 
remembrance will not let it rest. 


Methinks each child of earth some sorrow 
knows 

Akin to ours: long since, that infant rose 

Drooped ere its time and bowed its head to 


die, 
While thou hast soared aloft, to toss and sigh, 


The sunbeam § which, as he walks in 
the forest glade on the dark morning, full 
of sad thoughts, enters at the other end, 


* Sonnets, P- 28. 
t Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 14. 
t Ibid. p. 38. 





§ Sonnets, p. 66, 
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And runs to meet him through the yielding 
shade, 


is welcomed 


As one who in the distance sees a friend, 
And smiling hurries to him, 


with tears of delight. 

In his lighter moods, the same fellow- 
feeling expresses itself in a kind of af- 
fectionate playfulness. We knew from 
Milton that Time was a thief; but the 
silver-voiced timepiece in the poet’s 
study,* not content with stealing his 
hours, seems to twit him pleasantly with 
his loss. 


My clock’s a mocking thief, who steals my 
coin, 

Then, counting up the sum, as if to say, 

“ How many precious pieces I purloin, 

One, two, three, four” —trips daintily away. 


The scarecrow, standing in the field 
after the harvest is over, in hat and coat, 
with outstretched arms—familiar to us 
all as a somewhat comic character — is to 
him f¢ an object of affectionate pity :— 


Couldst thou but push a hand from out thy 
sleeve ! 

Or smile on me! But ah! thy face is nil ! 

The stubbles darken round thee, lonely one! 

And man has left thee, all this dreary term, 

No mate beside thee — far from social joy ; 

As some poor clerk survives his ruined firm, 

And ina napless hat, without employ, 

Stands in the autumn of his life alone. 


The lot of the outgrown rocking-horse tf 
is less forlorn; for while he stands in his 
corner of the hall he retains a kind of 
a. and is recognized as one of 
the household. But what he /e/s, when 


Eustace and Edith too 
Ride living steeds: she leans her dainty whip 
Across his smooth-worn flank, and feels him 
dip 
Beneath the pressure, while she dons a shoe, 
Or lifts a glove, and thinks, “ My childhood’s 
one!” 
While the young statesman, with high hopes 
possest, 
Lays a light hand upon his yielding crest 
And rocks him vacantly, and passes on — 


is known only to himself and his poet. 


Oh, give him kindly greeting, man and maid, 

And pat him, as you pass, with friendly hands, 

In that dim window where disused he stands, 

While o’er him breaks the lime-walk’s flicker- 
ing shade. 

No provender, no mate, no groom has he: 

His stall and pasture is your memory. 


* Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 49. 
+ Ibid. p. 37. 
+ Small Tableaux, p. 25. 





To one who feels thus towards these 
creatures of the joiner and the mechanist 
it is needless to say that every living 
thing is a friend. And though in follow- 
ing nature into all her nooks and corners 
he must have made acquaintance with 
some of her creatures that are ugly, of- 
fensive, aggressive, or otherwise intolera- 
ble to man, he has no quarrel with any. 
If he knows any ill of them he says noth- 
ing about it; and so delicately does he 
touch upon the “viewless quarry” of his 
favorite swallow, and other innocent car- 
nivora, that, were it not for the death of 
Minnie’s dove by the stroke of a kite,* 
we should hardly imagine that nature, in 
the absence of man, allowed such things 
tobe done. Of man’s doings in that kind 
we have a penitent and touching record 
in the “ Plea of the shot Swallow.” f¢ 


In Teos once, bedewed with odors fine, 

The happy dove slept on his master’s lyre. 

A little homeless swallow clings to mine, 

A spirit-bird — he looks for something higher 
Than songs and odors: pity and remorse 

He claims —an elegy of words and tears. 


It was a swallow shot by himself when 
he was a boy, and remembered with re- 
morse all the days of his life. The single 
really noxious creature to which I find 
any allusion in these volumes is a human 
rogue who trades in the plunder of wid- 
ows and orphans, and fails to profit by a 
chance of amendment which nature 
thrusts upon him. For having taken a 
walk in the country to enjoy himself after 
concluding a fraudulent bargain, he 
dreams at night that a running brook has 
washed the ink out of the newly signed 
title-deeds. But the horror of the thought 
wakes him. He returns to his craft, and 
the story of “The Rogue’s Nightmare” ¢ 
remains to show that there was one livin 
thing for which Charles Turner coul 
feel neither hope nor pity. But perhaps 
he had only read of him. 

Of nature, when left to herself, his rep- 
resentation is perhaps a little too indul- 
gent. Buta poet is notastatistician. It 
was not his business to make an exhaust- 
ive report of everything that is permitted 
on the earth. He had a full right to make 
his own selection —to seek the flowers 
that yield the honey; and what he sought 
in nature was whatever is beautiful, and 
pure, and innocent, and lovable. He 
sought it everywhere, in the smallest as 
in the largest objects; and found it in 


* Small Tableaux, p. 24. 
t Ibid. p. 55. 
2 Ibid. p. 28. 
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es from the dewdrop to the full 
rainbow ; from “the hedgerow’s flowery 
breast of lacework ” to 


the mighty landscape stretched 
To the far hills through green and azure 
grades ; 


from the “glimmer in the watery rut,” 
revealing “a star —in heaven, yet by his 
side,” to Orion, soaring 


from out some snowy cloud 
Which held the frozen breath of land and sea, 
Yet broke and severed as the wind grew loud ; 


from the “bright eye and innocent dis- 
may” of the gold-crested wren, when 
caught to be let out of the window, to the 
wheeling eagle — 


An arrow feathered with two mighty vans, 

That soars and stoops at will, and broadly 
scans 

The woods and waters with a living sight. 


It would be easy to fill pages with 
happy descriptions of the familiar objects 
of English landscape, as seen under all 
varieties of season and weather; but his 
enjoyment of pure nature, and its healing 
influence on his mind, will be better seen 
perhaps in a single picture of a summer 
daybreak, represented as the occasion of 
his recovery from a state of mental de- 
pression. The opening lines, in which 
that state is described, I have already 
quoted.* Here is the cure: — 


Methought the muse within my heart had 


died ; 
Till, late, awakened at the break of day, 
Just as the east took fire and doffed its grey, 
The rich preparatives of light I spied. 
But one sole star —none other anywhere — 
A wild-rose odor from the fields was borne ; 
The lark’s mysterious joy filled earth and air, 
And from the wind’s top met the hunter's 


orn ; 
The aspen trembled wildly: and the morn 
Breathed up in rosy clouds, divinely fair ! 


With a nature so affectionate, and its 
affections so engaged to the “old rural- 
ities ” of his boyhood — the heath-bell lin- 
gering in the enclosed moorland — the 
“ slip-shouldered flail still busy on the poor 
man’s’ threshing-floor” — the unshorn 
hedgerow surviving its cropped and 
stunted neighbors, — 


The thatch and houseleek, where old Alice 


lives, 
With her old herbal, trusting every page — 


and the spinning-wheel humming far down 
in the lone valley t—it might have been 


* See note, p. 6. 
t Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 35+ 


thought that the railway, the viaduct, and 
the steam-engine, would be resented as 
unwelcome intruders, fatal to poetry and 
the picturesque. But he was too true a 
poet forthat. Sorry as he was to see the 
old friends departing, his heart was large 
enough to welcome and appreciate the 
great new-comers. The 


trembling in the sea-girt isle, 
Where “ Hercules ” or mighty “ Samson ” trod, 
Heavy and swift ; * 


the “vast mechanics ” of the Barmouth 
sea-bridge,t with all its “great cross- 
beams, and clamps, and ties ” —told of 
the greatness of England. The “brawl- 
ing and hushing” of the distant railway, 
making sensible the universal stillness of 
nature, while “the shadow of our trav- 
elling earth” hung on the moon, supplies 
him with the most picturesque incident in 
his description of the lunar eclipse. And 
the contemplation of the “steam thresh- 
ing-machine with the _ straw-carrier” § 
carries him into the highest region of 
poetry. 


Flush with the pond the lurid furnace burned 
At eve, while smoke and vapor filled the yard : 
The gloomy winter sky was dimly starred, 
The fly-wheel with a mellow murmur turned ; 
While, ever rising on its mystic stair 

In the dim light, from secret chambers borne, 
The straw of harvest, severed from the corn, 
Climbed, and fell over, in the murky air. 

I thought of mind and matter, will and law, 
And then of him who set his stately seal 

Of Roman words on all the forms he saw 

Of old-world husbandry. 7 could but feel 
With what a rich precision 4e would draw 
The endless ladder and the booming wheel! 


Did any seer of ancient time forebode 

This mighty engine, which we daily see 
Accepting our full harvests, like a god, 
With clouds about his shoulders, — it might be 
Some poet-husbandman, some lord of verse, 
Old Hesiod, or the wizard Mantuan 

Who catalogued in rich hexameters 

The rake, the roller, and the mystic van ; 
Or else some priest of Ceres, it might seem, 
Who witnessed, as he trod the silent fane, 
The notes and auguries of coming change ; 
Of other ministrants in shrine and grange, 
The sweating statue, — and her sacred wain 
Low-booming with the prophecy of steam ! 


All dishes cannot be made to suit all 
palates. The merit of the entertainment 
is decided by the impression left on the 
whole party, when each has helped him- 
self to what he liked best. In a long 


* Sonnets, ? 52 
t Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 7. 





+ Small Tableaux, p. 67. 
§ Ibid. pp. 62, 63. 
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poem each reader finds this or that part 
comparatively uninteresting, but his final 
judgment represents his general impres- 
sion of the whole. In a volume of son- 
nets, on the contrary, — as in a collection 
of apophthegms, anecdotes, or witticisms, 
—each piece is presented separately to 
each guest to be tasted and pronounced 
upon; and thus the number of the ds- 
tasteful, which in a continuous work would 
have been merely passed by, is observed 
and remembered, and makes part of the 
general impression. 

Charles Turner’s habit of taking for his 
theme any real incident that took his 
fancy or touched his feelings in life or 
book, insured endless variety of matter, 
and unfailing sincerity of treatment: but 
being united with a oy | so child- 
like and a sympathy so confiding, it dig- 
nified with song many matters in which 
“the wise world” may see little to inter- 
est or affect it. Substituting the love 
which is associated with childhood for 
that which the duke in “ Twelfth Night” 
speaks of in describing the clown’s 
song, — 


It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age — 


the description may be applied to many of 
these sonnets, and by some critics it will 
be applied in censure. But however they 
may agree in thinking that the collection 
would be improved by taking out those 
they do not care for, I suspect that if the 
choice were referred to a committee large 
enough to be representative, those pro- 
posed for omission by one would gener- 
ally prove to be special favorites with 
another. It is better therefore that each 
reader should make the selection for him- 
self, taking what he likes, leaving what he 
does not like, and making no complaint as 
long as he gets enough. 

In the passages which I have quoted, I 
have sought not so much for what I like 
best myself, or imagine may be thought 
best by the general reader of the Vine- 
teenth Century, as for illustrations of the 
writer’s peculiar character, gifts, and hu- 
mors ; for what strikes me as most char- 
acteristic in him when compared with 
others. If I had room to follow him 
from inanimate through the various re- 

ions of animated nature, —the world of 
insects, birds, beasts, little children; 
the “path through hamlets in the eve or 
prime ;” the loves, joys, sorrows, and 
consolations of humble life; the sick- 
room, the death-bed, the death-smile, — 





prelude of immortal peace 

Now that the storm of life has reached its 
end; 
the poetic vision of bodily resurrection,— 
On high 

A record lives of thine identity: . 
Thou shalt not lose one charm of lip or eye ; 
The hues and liquid lights shall wait for thee, 
And the fair tissues, wheresoe’er they be ; 


the aspirations after a truer brotherhood 
and a purer ideal among the nations of 
the earth, and the welcome accorded 
to all great examples and all material 
means which promise to help in bringing 
it on, —it would be seen that whatever 
we take to be the distinguishing mark of 
the true poet, — whether imaginative sym- 
pathy with nature, as Wordsworth used to 
maintain, or application of moral ideas to 
questions concerning man and nature and 
human life, as Mr. Matthew Arnold rules 
it, or the power of casting beautiful 
thoughts into forms which are accepted at 
once and remembered forever, which I 
take to be the common opinion, — we have 
a true poet here ; and one who among the 
candidates for immortality (which is no 
respecter of size or quantity) is entitled to 
a high place. But a claim of this extent 
could not be made good by extracts in any 
moderate number. For its justification I 
must be content with an appeal to the 
entire collection; coupled only with this 
caution, that as all works are remem- 
bered in succeeding generations by what 
is best in them and most enduring, the 
critics in the present generation who as- 
pire to predict their future must judge 
them on the same principle, on pain of 
being themselves remembered (if remem- 
bered at all) only as false prophets. 

In the mean time, to those who appre- 
ciate what is best in Charles Turner’s 
sonnets it will be welcome news that he 
left behind him many more in manuscript, 
which we may hope shortly to see in print. 
A volume of less than four hundred pages 
would contain all his poems, published 
and unpublished— sonnets, lyrics, and 
translations —and such a volume would 
be the most appropriate record of a life of 
studious privacy, the events of which, 
lying almost entirely within the little 
round of duties indicated in “ The Pas- 
tor’s Prayer,” * supply no matter for the 
biographer. The new church and the 
new church clock were perhaps the most 
memorable of them—the annual school 
feast ¢ the most stirring and picturesque. 


* Sonnets, Lyrics, etc., p. 56. 
t Ibid. pp. 50, 53, 54- 
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The feast is o’er — the music and the stir — 
The sound of bat and ball, the mimic gun ; 
The lawn grows darker, and tlie setting sun 
Has stolen the flash from off the gossamer, 
And drawn the midges westward ; youth’s glad 
cry — 
The endies children’s fun-exacting claims, 
Their merry raids across the graver games, 
Their ever-crossing paths of restless joy, 
Have ceased —and, ere a new feast-day shall 
shine, 
Perchance my soul to other worlds may pass ; 
Another head in childhood’s cause may plot, 
Another pastor muse in this same spot, 
And the fresh dews, that gather on the grass 
Next morn, may gleam on every track but 
mine. 


But the interest which his life has for 
others lies not in its incidents, but in the 
man himself —his mind and spirit. And 
of that there will remain in such a volume 
an unconscious record, so full and true, 
that I doubt whether those who knew him 
best could add anything material to the 
image which an attentive reader will form 
of him as he reads,—except the assur- 
ance that it does not represent an ideal- 
ized character, such as poets and prosers 
alike are apt to put on for the business of 
their imaginary lives, but his real charac- 
ter in his real life, as he appeared to all 
who knew him. “ He felt kindness” —so 
one of the most intimate friends of his 
later as well as his earlier years wrote to 
me the day after his death —“ and had 
deep gratitude for it, almost more than 
any one | ever knew: an unkind word or 
thought was to him almost inconceivable.” 
Of such a character and such a life, en- 
dowed as it was by nature, through its 
reat gift of music, with power to speak 
or itself, his own works are the fittest 
memorial. 


His monument shall be his gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread, 
And tongues to be his being shail rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 


Of the unpublished sonnets I am per- 
mitted to append the four which follow. 


I. 
ON SHOOTING A SWALLOW IN EARLY YOUTH. 


I hoard a little spring of secret tears 

For thee, poor bird: thy death-blow was my 
crime 

From the far past it has flowed on for years ; 

It never dries ; it brims at swallow-time. 

No kindly voice within me took thy part, 

Till I stood o’er thy last faint flutterings ; 

Since then, methinks, I have a gentler heart, 

And gaze with pity on all wounded wings. 

Full oft the vision of thy fallen head, 





Twittering in highway dust, appeals to me ; 
Thy helpless form, as when I struck thee dead, , 
Drops out from every swallow-flight I see. 

I would not have thine airy spirit laid ; 

I seem to love the little ghost I made. 


II. 
CALVUS TO A FLY. 

Ah! little fly, alighting fitfully 

In the dim dawn on this bare head of mine, 

Which — a white and gleaming track for 
thee, 

When chairs and dusty wardrobes cease to 
shine, 

Though thou art irksome, let me not com- 
plain. 

Thy foolish passion for my hairless head 

Will spend itself, when these dark hours are 
sped, 

And thou shalt seek the sunlight on the pane. 

But still beware! thou art on dangerous 
ground ; 

An angry sonnet, or a hasty hand, 

May slander thee or crush thee: thy shrill 
sound 

And constant touch may shake my self-com- 
mand ; 

And thou may’st perish in that moment’s spite, 

And die a martyr to thy love of light. 


III. 


THE FLOCK FOR THE MARKET; OR, HOPE 
AND DESPONDENCY. 


Two hundred strong they pour’d into the field, 
A gentle host, for one brief night’s repose 
Before the market ; for their doom was seal’d : 
They left their pasture ere the morn arose, 
I listen’d, while that multitudinous sound 
Peal’d from the highway thro’ the twilight air, 
A cry for light, while all was dark around ; 
A throng of voices like a people’s prayer. 
Slow broke the dawn ; the flock went plod- 
ding on 
Into the distance, some at once to bleed, 
Some to be scattered wide on moor and mead. 
But while I sigh’d to think that all were gone, 
A little lark, their field-mate of the night, 
Saw them from heaven and sang them out of 
sight. 


IV. 

It was her first sweet child, her heart's delight: 
And though we all foresaw its early doom, 
We kept the fearful secret out of sight. 
We saw the canker, but she kissed the bloom : 
And yet it might not be ; we could not brook 
To vex her happy heart with vague alarms, 
To blanch with fear her fond, intrepid look, 
Or senda thrill through those encircling arms, 
She smiled upon him, waking or at rest, 
She could not dream her little child would die, 
She tossed him fondly with an upward eye ; 
She seemed as buoyant as a summer spray, 
That dances with a blossom on its breast, 
Nor knows how soon it will be borne away. 
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. From Temple Bar. 
A LITTLE STORY. 


BY CLAUD TEMPLAR, 


“So the princess,” says Chewnie, con- 
cluding a fairy-tale he has just invented 
for the edification of his companion, and 
reaching after the golden bloom of a yel- 


low-flag which is nodding to the wavelets | cr 


as they hurry past—‘“ Princess Hazel- 
eyes, I mean, was most awfully glad when 
Sir Herbert came back, and told her that 
he had licked all the giants and dragons 
and things, and got all the jewel-flowers, 
even the great big yellow diamond flower ; 
but she forgot that all their troubles 
weren’t over yet.” 

“ Oh, Chewnie, why ?” — very anxiously 
from his audience. 

“ Why, they had to be made up into the 
magic crown, you know; and though none 
of the suitors had ever got half the flow- 
ers Sir Herbert did, he was just as badly 
off as if he had been tempted to onal 
one and lose them all like they did, ’cause 
the wicked fairy came every night and 
breathed hot on the gold thread he had 
tied ’em up with, and melted it.” 

“ Nasty old thing!” ejaculates Pipes. 

“ And so it went on for a whole year,” 
he resumes, adding the fragrance of some 
meadow-sweet, spray-sprinkled, to his 
nosegay. ‘“ Butone night as he was lying 
awake, wondering how the blazes he 
should circumvent old Crosspatch, Fairy 
Sunbeam appeared to him, and kissed 
him, and said : ‘ Look here, guv’nor ; ’tisn’t 
any sort of use your tying up the jewel 
flowers with gold thread; so just you 
listen to me, and /’// tell you how to sell 
Mother Crosspatch !’” 

“ Hurray !” — applauding excitedly — 
“T thought she’d help him out of it!” 

“*¢ But the only thing she can’t undo,’ 
said the fairy,” he continues, deftly mak- 
ing a floral crown with a bit of his never- 
failing twine, “ ‘is a true lover’s knot, and 
that’s made with heart-strings. So you 
must tie up three flowers every night with 
one of your heart-strings, and when you 
have finished the crown, put it on Hazel- 
eyes’ head; and it will blossom, and drop 
seeds of diamonds, and pearls, and sap- 
eye wherever she goes, and she will 

e the richest princess in the world.’” 

“Go on, Chewnie,” cries Pipes; “it’s 
lovely.” 

“So he just began at once. But every 
morning he was paler, and thinner, and 
weaker ——” 

“Oh, I say, you mustn’t,” interrupts 
she; “no, not de, Chewnie!” 





“__ until the crown was quite finished, 
and he gave it to Hazel-eyes, and then he 
fell down white as a sheet; and no won- 
der, because he’d used up all his heart- 
strings, and of course his heart had 
tumbled out!” 

At this dreadful dénofement Pipes 
screws up her face in readiness for a good 


v But the princess had picked it up,” 
adds Chewnie, “and swore she would 
never give it back, and gave him her own 
instead. And they got married, and shut 
up Mother Crosspatch in a glass bottle, 
and lived happy ever afterwards. And 
the moral is that people must marry for 
love, and not for money.” 

Then he crowns Pipes queen of all she 
surveys, and she hardly knows, in her 
delight, whether she is laughing or crying, 
or both. 

She is, however, spared the responsi- 
bility of effecting an analysis of her men- 
tal state by the advent of Chirapans, who 
bursts upon the scene from between two 
ash-trees, like the harlequin in a panto- 
mime. But Raggles the carnivorous, 
having vaulted over an obstacle she has 
been compelled to laboriously escalade, 
has anticipated her, and appears with the 
hungriest howlings of a disappointed 
appetite to claim his breathless prey. 
Chimpans is, truth to tell, pretty nearly 
tired out; and, childlike, her crow of tri- 
umph breaks into a sort of hysterical 
laughter, half-frightened, half-amused. 

And here a woodland deus ex machina 
intervenes to great advantage. 

“I’m getting most awfully hungry,” he 
says; “aren’t you? Let’s go and have 
some grub.” 

Greatly cheered by this tempting pros- 
pect, Chimpans swallows her rising grief, 
and leads the way, merrily chatting to her 
latest victim, the obsequious Kaggles ; and 
with her ruddy hair streaming down her 
white frock, and her diminutive blue legs 
dancing almost involuntarily, looks for all 
the world like some mischievous wood-elf 
out for a holiday with a benevolent 
giant. 

It is not long before they have reached 
the sandy road which meanders through 
the park. It is not long before they have 
passed all the boisterous picnic parties 
pelting each other with orange-peel, their 
ramshackle shandrydans awaiting them, 
driver’s head nodding, horse’s mouth 
green with grass. And so they come to 
the stately, many-windowed castle, pass 
under the portcullis of the great gate, and, 
after a noisy scamper over the pebbles of 
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the High Street, are arrived at the hospi- 
table portals of the Ravelyn Arms, hun- 
gry, dirty, and breathless. 

If you would know how Chewnie 
marched into the hotel, ordered a private 
room, and “the same luncheon that Colo- 
nel Montresor, my father, had of you last 
March;” how Raggles stipulated for a 
seat by the kitchen fire, and was trium- 
phantly forced into the stiff-backed chair 
at the head of the parlor table; how the 
waiter, notwithstanding his red nose and 
limp shirt-front, speedily fell a prey to the 
bow and spear of Chimpans’s fascina- 
tions ; how, finally, the quaintly assorted 
quartette enjoyed themselves, imparted 
their mad spirits to the whole establish- 
ment, chambermaids and all, and departed 
after settling a bill the like of which was 
never seen for mendacity— “As if I 
would make money out of the little 
angels !” said the hostess — you had bet- 
ter ask her, that same buxom hostess, for 
she is never tired of talking about it. 

And now they are back again in the 
“ Ethelberta.” The wind has changed, 
and now blows from the land. So witha 
strong tide bearing them along, a fair 
breeze filling out the big sail that reaches 
right out of the boat, they slip along 
swiftly down the Ravel. 

“Sing us a song, Raggles!” shouts 
Chewnie from the tiller. 

Raggles, after a little pressing, obeys, 
nothing loth. He strikes up “The Bay 
of Biscay, O!” in a fine gruff bass, em- 
bellished with the various little trills that 
come so suddenly upon the unaccustomed 
hearer, and, to the sailor, are proofs of a 
truly musical (and for’c’stle) education, — 


Loud roar’d the dreadful thu- (tra-la-la) undeér, 
The rain a deluge showers ; 

The clouds were rent asu- (tra-la-la) undér, 
By lightning’s vivid powers ! P 


until he comes to the chorus, where his 
audience join him in triple treble, and with 
much gusto, — 


Till next day, there she lay, 
I—n the—e Bay of Biscay, O! 


And, with but a few necessary intervals 
for tacking, or exchanging compliments 
with the towing path, they sail along to 
the tune of “Hearts of Oak” and “ The 
Tight Little Island” and such like; in 
short, on this special occasion Raggles 
treats his small companions to the best 
pieces in his r¢éfertoire, until he has well- 
nigh exhausted it. 

‘ven then the concert is not allowed to 
flag, for after a few minutes of silence, 
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broken only by the chirping of the crick- 
ets on the bank, and the swish of the 
water at their bows, Chimpans blows a 
preparatory note on her whistle, and com- 
mences in her tiny voice, — 


Loud ’oar’d the dedful fu—undér. 


But this is her final effort, and soon she 
falls asleep upon Raggles’s weather-worn 
pea-jacket. For the sun is sinking fast, 
and the world is getting drowsy. And 
then, in the deep stillness, the good mar- 
iner begins, without being asked, in a 
voice that sometimes trembles a little, the 
pathetic 


Here a shere hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew ; 


and so on to the refrain, so homely, and 
yet so tender, — 


But mirth is turned to melan—chol—ly, 
For Tom is gone aloft ! 


“Why did you never marry, Raggles ?” 
asks Pipes, without any idea of the sym- 
pathy of melody, scene, and hour which 
prompts her question. 

“ Well, miss, I Aad kep company witha 
little girl,” he answers slowly, as he lights 
his pipe, “for three year afore my last 
voyage.” 

“And why didn’t you marry her” — 
eagerly — “when you got back?” 

“ She was dead, miss,” says he, simply. 

The child holds her breath for a mo- 
ment, with a big lump in her throat, and 
then — 

“Oh, Chewnie,” throwing her arms 
round his neck, “I do love you!” And 
as she speaks, they find themselves in the 
harbor. 


III. 
SUNDAY. 


BELLEVUE House, as_ everybody 
knows, is the biggest house in Bellevue 
Terrace, and, consequently, in all Little 
Shrimpton. Its principal entrance is in 
North Street, of which it forms the cor- 
ner, and is approached by a noble double 
flight of steps, at the present occupied by 
some half-dozen young fellows grouped 
in every variety of attitude, costume, and 
slipper. 

In a word, the “army-chaps ” at Mars- 
ton’s are waiting breakfast. Below them, 
two or three of the younger pupils are 
whiling away the lagging minutes by fir- 
ing volleys of stones at an imperturbable 
donkey, who, on the green which lies be- 
tween them and the sea, stands placidly 
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inhaling the morning breeze ; but the ten- 
ants of the steps are too hungry to take 
any but the most languid interest in the 
lapidation of the devoted animal, until a 
sporting offer from a large sandy-haired 

outh who fills the open door dispels their 
indifference. 

“Two bob to one on the donkey, every 
shot!” he cries. 

“Done with you, Strawberries,” re- 
sponds the bottom step. And as he 
speaks, a distant thud upon the asinine 
ribs announces a palpable hit. 

“Just like my luck!” grumbles Straw- 
berries, by courtesy the Marquis of 
Cheddar (he will be Duke of Stilton some 
day, and is bound for the Life Guards). 
. “You young beggar! What do you 
mean by shying so straight all of a sud- 
den?” 

For all answer the culprit proceeds to 
inflate his left cheek at his future grace, 
and to lose him his double or quits by 
forthwith hitting the donkey again. But 
patience has its limits; and this time the 
assault was unmistakable, so the long- 
suffering quadruped moves off with dig- 
nity to seek remoter pastures, where, far 
from the gambler and the stone-thrower, 
he may eat his Sunday breakfast in 
peace. 

And now, along the passage, advances 
the pompous old butler, bearing a hissing 
urn, attended by the footman with a tea- 
and-coffee-laden tray. 

“ What have you got for us this morn- 
ing, Wackley?” inquires the sandy one, 
anxiously. 

“Nothing but the usual, my lord” — 
warding off a dig in the ribs from the 
stone-thrower. 


“ Oh!” —in great disappointment. 

“ Anda dish of kidneys at the far end, 
my lord.” 

“ Ah!” — much relieved, and mentally 


resolving to sit atthe far end. As*Wack- 
ley begins his matutinal rub-a-dub on the 
gong, there is heard a wild war-whoop on 
the terrace, a wild rush round the corner, 
and, taking the street and the steps in two 
bounds, Chewnie, breathless, but glowing 
with health and spirits, bursts into the 
midst of his companions. 

The great Robinson, his protector and 
bosom friend, who had evidently been 
racing as far as the corner, follows him 
across the street, sedately, as befits an 
aspirant for Woolwich. 

“Fie, fie for shame, Montrethor — dear 
—lad!” mimics the marquis; “almost 
are you late for prayerth!” 

“You shut up, Strawberries,” laughs 





Chewnie; “if you sailed out for a swim 
every morning ——” 

“Instead of playing billiards at the 
Bellevue Hotel every night,” puts in Rob- 
inson. 

“It would be a better excuse than a 
headache,” concludes) the Reverend The- 
ophilus, whose alpaca boots have not be- 
trayed his approach, “for not appearing 
till eleven o’clock every now and then! 
Eh, Lord Cheddar?” 

But the good cleric is not over-wroth, as 
testify his “Come along, boys,” and an 
affectionate little pat for Chewnie’s damp 
curls, as he passes into the room. And 
as soon as the rest of the servants have 
scuttled into their places, and he has 
breathed forth afervent “ Let us pray” to 
the urn, which hisses gaily all the time, he 
despatches a few collects, and despite the 
sonorous “A—mens” of the frivolous 
stone-thrower and the consequent gig- 
gling of his no less frivolous companions, 
arrives at the end of the Apostolical Ben- 
ediction before Lord Cheddar has had 
time to arrange more than three pins in 
Robinson’s chair. So, after a slight con- 
fusion occasioned by Robinson’s subsi- 
dence upon the ambush, so to speak, 
which has been laid for him, and his vari- 
ous objections thereto, the eagerly antici- 
pated meal begins, and all is peace and 
conscientious mastication. 

“ Please, sir,” breaks in Chewnie, pres- 
ently addressing Mr. Marston, who, with 
his mouth full of herring, sits chewing the 
cud, and beaming upon his unruly 
charges through his spectacles —“ please, 
sir, could I be let off choir this morn- 
ing?” 

“ And why, dear lad?” from behind the 
urn. 

“’Cause Miss Palkin has promised to 
take the girls over to Prawnleigh Abbey 
this morning.” 

“ Aha!” interrupts Strawberries, imi- 
tating Ethel. ‘How vewy twooly, tew- 
wibly charming!” 

“ You shut up, Strawberries !” —in an 
indignant parenthesis. “And so, as I 
should so much like to go with them, and 
haven’t missed one service for seven Sun- 
days ——” 

“You shall be indulged, as all good 
boys should.” And Thoffy beams from 
ear to ear. “But you won’t disappoint 
me for the afternoon, will you, Montre- 
thor — dear —lad?” 

“No, sir: certainly not!” answers 
Chewnie dutifully, but with a little grin 
that is almost too much for him whenever 
his preceptor pronounces his name; “I 
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have the solo in the 
know, sir.” 

“Yes, Bertie,” says Robinson from the 
other end, rather eagerly; “mind you 
don’t miss ¢hat.” 

Chewnie gives him a quick look to 
make sure he is not chaffing, and then a 
confidential little nod, and a bright smile. 
And, indeed, by this time he ought to 
know that old Bob is devotedly fond of 
music, and, bv **.: same token, still fonder 
of him. 

“T really haven’t had any breakfast,” 
whispers Cheddar, at this juncture, to 
Herr Wurstfresser, Thoffy’s German, 
French, and Hindustani crammer. And, 
swallowing the last kidney — “ Vix man- 
jay, you know; par der froostuck !” 

“ What!” ejaculates Thoffy, who him- 
self is not unversed in Continental lan- 
guages. ‘“Wackley! bring wore her- 
rings!” And this with a wave of the 
arm as who should say: “ This board is 
plentifully spread. Deny it who dare!” 

But it is not after herrings that the 
scion of that noble house lusteth! So, 
as soon as a little judicious shuffling of 
his feet has started a general move, and 
Thoffy has been surprised into saying 
grace before he has finished his third cup 
of tea, milord marches himself off and 
retires into his own room for a pipe and a 
bottle of beer. 

“I’m going up to dress for church,” 
says Chewnie to his fdus Achates; “are 
you coming?” 

“Yes,” responds the faithful ‘one; “I 
may as well be there to see you don’t 
spend too much time before the looking- 

lass!” 

Skilfully dodging the crust of bread 
that he had anticipated his libel would 
call forth from Chewnie’s ever ready 
hand, he pursues him, who flies for his 
life, barricades the door, and onl — 
admittance after due parley oad ormal 
binding over to keep the peace. 

Presently they are deep in discussion 
as to which of two new pairs of trousers 
shall be worn on this important occasion ; 
but it is not over long before Mr. Mon- 
tresor, sumptuously arrayed in black 
jacket and waistcoat, grey continuations, 
broad collar, and tie of Eton blue, glossy 
chimney-pot, and yet glossier boots, 
emerges from his toilet chamber, satisfied 
yet not overweening. 

Then, dashing through the knot of mis- 
chief on the steps to avoid the “ pinch for 
new togs ” which he knows to be as disa- 
— as it is customary, he marches 

own the terrace towards Miss Palkin’s 
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abode, and only catches himself whistling 
“ The Tight Little Island” twice on the 
way, a great exercise of self-control, and, 
as such, worthy of record. 

Similarly conquering his propensity to 
swallow the steps in two bites, and break 
into the house unannounced, he ascends 
to the door of No. 27 with much gravity, 
and knocks thereupon with a flourish. 

“You was please to wahlk oop into the 
settin’-room, master,” says the rosy- 
cheeked and ribboned Little Shrimpto- 
nian who admits him. So he meanders 
up the narrow stairs, and enters the “set- 
tin’-room,” where he finds Pipes and 
Chimpans standing in front of Miss 
Palkin, with both hands tightly clasped 
behind their backs, desperately trying to 
remember the words of their Sunday task, 
which the sound of his arrival has almost 
put to flight. As he sits down with elab- 
orate noiselessness, Pipes, after much 
hesitation and some harking-back, arrives 
at the amen of her collect, and, being 
graciously dismissed by a wave of the 
black mittens, crosses over to him on tip- 
toe and silently squeezes his hand. 

Chimpans, not nearly so perturbed, but 
extremely anxious to waste no time, be- 
gins at once to recite in a hurried sing- 
song the two portions of Doctor Watts 
allotted to her — last week’s, and to-day’s. 
The former she knows without a fault: 
it inculcates “obedience to parents;” 
and when she comes to — 


Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are threatened — 


against the disobedient child, she wakes 
into positive animation — 


What heavy guilt upon him lies, 
How curséd is his name ! 


And then, crescendo, and with threatening 
gesture — 
The ravens shall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the same. 
To-day’s “Divine Song,” being about 
church, 


I have been there, and still would go, 
Tis like a little heaven below, ” 


she does not render with such dramatic 
force; yet, with but one pause, to set her 
mind at ease about the line 


At once they sing, at once they pray, 


as she has grave doubts whether any con- 
gregation could compass both forms of 
devotion at the same time, she comes to 
the end triumphantly, and receives a kiss 
from Miss Palkin, which she promptly, 
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but covertly, wipes away with the back of 
her hand. 

Then comes the tug of war. For the 
girls go off to array themselves for 
church, and Chewnie is left séte-d-¢éte 
with their preceptress, who, already 
attired in the stiffest of black silks, and 
the gauziest of black shawls, sits in her 
high-backed chair, nursing her elbows in 
her carefully tended white hands, and lis- 
tening benignantly to his ambitious at- 
tempts at making conversation. He starts 
with the weather, flounders through the 
temperature, and comes to a stand-still in 
last week’s flower-show; but his kindly 
hostess starts him off again with a judi- 
cious inquiry about to-morrow’s cricket 
match, so he is talking glibly and natu- 
rally enough, when the Miss Maynards 
reappear, and Miss Palkin gives her 
signal for a move. 

To get into the Prawnleigh Road you 
have to turn inland up North Street ; and 
consequently Chewnie has to run the 
gauntlet of the critical inhabitants of 
Bellevue House, who, having by this time 
assumed their dominical attire, are await- 
ing the sound of Little Shrimpton bells, 
to stroll off to church. Affecting, how- 
ever, an unconcerned and easy demeanor, 
he passes them with a straight back and 
a toss of the head, not sorry to be seen 
walking out with so beauteous and ele- 
gant a young lady as is Pipes to-day. 

A pretty picture, indeed, she would 
make against the dark ivy on that wall. 
The bold contrast of the dull red silk of 
her broad sash upon the soft white stuff 
of her frock; the merry face, framed in 
floods of chestnut hair, and the white 
satin of a quaint little Mother Hubbard 
bonnet; the natty stockings and patent 
leather shoes, ivory prayer-book and state 
umbrella; in short and modern parlance, 
an arrangement in youth and beauty 
which it would puzzle even the pigment 
modulator of the future to harmonize into 
angularity, neutrality, or vacuity. 

nd now they are footing .it briskly 
along the winding road, and between the 
dusty hedges that look all the dingier for 
the masses of convolvulus and honey- 
suckle and the creamy bunches of elder 
that adorn them. It is truly a 


day most calm, most bright. 


Such an one as, when the sweet abbey 
bells come pealing and jangling across the 
scented fields, now swelling, now dying 
away, is able to bring back to the world- 
worn memories of various discarded 


hope, charity, and the like, and to admit 
them to a glimpse of his meaning who 
sanz, — 


The Sundaies of man’s life, 

Thredded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 

Of the eternall glorious King. 


And as it is not as hot as it will be an 
hour or two hence, and as a couple of 
miles of level walking ‘~ not “ the sea to 
drink,” the chimes have only just ceased, 
and the parson’s bell is soliloquizing, 
when they pass under the lych-gate into 
the abbey precincts. 

The little church is an excrescence of 
the last century, which leans against the 
massive walls of what once was the refec- 
tory, like a bunch of mistletoe on an old 
oak ; and its squat Queen Anne architec- 
ture contrasts strangely with the grand 
Gothic ruins that surround it. But time, 
the great leveller, has done what he could 
to tone down the eyesore (were our great 
grandpapas blind, I wonder?), and has 
smothered it in ivy, so that it may face 
the exquisite tracery of that chancel 
window opposite without blushing. With- 
in, its walls are hideous with mortuary 
tablets, weeping Cupids, torch-bearing Re- 
signations, and trumpet-blowing Fames. 
A huge carved and gilt representation of 
the royal arms, and a dingy stained-glass 
picture of Moses, with the tablets of the 
Jewish law in his hands, and two streams 
of light issuing, like horns, from his tem- 
ples, seem rather out of place in a Chris- 
tian church; but the dark woodwork and 
dull red curtains of the high pews and 
gallery relieve the uncouthness of its 
whitewashed walls, while through the 
open door come sweet scents of flowers 
and new-mown hay, and a golden ray of 
sun, so that the small place is, after all, 
not without a certain homely, countrified, 
modest grace of its own. 

The vicar is cantering through the 
creed, when the opening of a door and a 
heavy footstep attract the attention of his 
congregation to the Prawnleigh pew, 
which, as it is built in a recess, heavily 
curtained and approached by a private 
door from the grounds of Prawnleigh 
Court, looks exactly like an opera box. 

It is the squire, Sir Joseph, come, as 
the incarnation of the State, to give his 
weekly countenance to the existence of 
the Church. He is the direct descendant 
of a Prawnleigh of the younger branch, 
who became one of Cromwell’s major- 
generals, and betrayed his royalist cousin 





superstitions of their childhood, faith, 


to succeed him in his inheritance — a pro- 
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ceeding which cost him his life at the 
Restoration. He can, moreover, number 
among his ancestry the grandson of that 
worthy who, in the ’45, emulated him, with 
more success, by bringing the head of 
his family to the scaffold, obtaining a 
baronetcy in consideration of that patriotic 
deed from the second George, and build- 
ing this very church with the ruins of the 
old abbey. 

Chewnie knows the family history ; 
and »eing a Jacobite of the Jacobites, in- 
asmuch as it is the tendency of boyhood 
to sympathize with fallen chivalry rather 
tnaan with successful Pig-dom, he looks at 
the burly countryman with as much aver- 
sion as could the young Chevalier at the 
first bearer of the title. 

Pipes, not, to her praise be it said, like 
her sister, of a vindictive temperament, 
becomes aware of his stern louk and of 
the cause thereof, and forthwith imitates 
it to the best of her power, as, indeed, 
she would be glad to imitate all his other 
Saicts et gestes. 

Such a duet of scowling must, of a 
surety, have put the unoffending lord of 
the manor to rout, had not an utterance 
from the pulpit brought the service to 
sudden and unexpected termination. 

“ Dear friends,” coughs out the meek 
parson, “I have to preach to-night at 
Montford, and my throat is very bad; 
and therefore there will be no sermon this 
afternoon; and so, all glory, praise, and 
honor be 

£¢t cetera. And they all find them- 
selves with their faces in their hands, and 
out of church, before they have realized 
the fact that it is only ten minutes to 
twelve. 

“What a funny service,” remarks Pipes, 
who, when she is at home, lives at Can- 
terbury, and frequents the cathedral. 

“] like it,” says Chimpans, with deci- 
sion; “it’s short.” 

“Lucky for you,” retorts Chewnie. 
“Another five minutes, and you would 
have gone off to bye-bye!” 

“ But what shall we do till dinner-time ?” 
urges Pipes. 

“Do? I'll tell you what; we two will 
go back through Slumberton. It’s such 
a pretty walk, and a mile and a half far- 
ther round.” 

Miss Palkin, who has been giving the 
old sexton an infallible receipt for his 
rheumatics, having granted them leave of 
absence, Pipes and Chewnie tramp off 
across the fields, leaving Chimpans ona 
tombstone in a state of open mutiny, and 





of seven she should be considered incom- 
petent to walk as far as her sister. Be- 
sides, if she fell a-weary, she susposes 
Palks could carry her. But Palks does 
not seem to see it; soshe has to walk 
back to Little Shrimpton by the road, and 
takes her revenge by maintaining a dig- 
nified, but decidedly hostile, attitude the 
whole way. 

“Do you know, Chewnie,” says Pipes, 
when they have got into their second 
field; “if I were a man, I should like to 
be a man like your papa.” And then, 
with the broad flattery that comes so 
sweetly from the lips of childhood, and 
sounds so fulsome when it is perpetrated 
in mature age—“or like you. I mean 
like you w#// be, you know, Chewnie. 
Oh, you will be nice!” 

“What are you driving at?” inquires 
he, with boyish indifference to pretty 
speeches. 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to be a man 
like Mr. Archer, that’s all,” she says. 
Evidently it was not to “sit under” the 
vicar of Prawnleigh that Pipes came all 
this way. 

“ You wouldn’t be the sort of fellow, 
then,” he laughs, “to grow your mous- 
tache in your holidays and shave it off 
when you got back, ’cause you funked a 
wigging from the bishop! ” 

“Mr. Archer isn’t a man,” asserts 
Pipes. ‘Miss Palkin is twice the man 
heis! He may be very good, but — oh, 
you know what I mean!” 

“Let’s sit down a bit, old boy,” an- 
swers Chewnie, unconnectedly enough. 
And he flops down on the grass. Pipes 
follows suit. They have reached the 
loveliest point in a lovely walk, a quiet 
wood in a little dell, cool with 


The sweetness of the shade, 
While nature lies around deep lulled in noon. 


And soft turf, glorious with the pink stars 
of the centaury, bright with the scarlet of 
the pimpernel; here and: there a tall 
wood-betony, nodding its wealth of rose- 
blossom; now and then a rustling of the 
breeze, and with it 


The low of kine, and numerous bleat 
Of flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’d 
vale. 


Or among the brambles a snatch of some 
warbler’s monody. 

“Peggy Whitethroat, come gi’ us a 
note!” sings Chewnie, in the county 
dialect. And, from his retreat, the war- 
bler obeys to the best of his power. 





unable to understand why at the ripe age 


“ Pipes ” — somewhat suddenly, after a 
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pensive interval — “ you and I always get 
on well together, don’t we?” 

“ Rather!” she answers very decidedly. 
“Or else you wouldn’t leave the fellows 
at Thoffy’s to come for walks with me.” 

“ Well, look here,” he continues, sitting 
up, and with an earnest face; “‘as soon 
as I get my commission, I’m going to 
marry you!” 

Pipes looks at him a moment, and it is 
quite a pity there is no cunning artist 
there to catch the wondrous look of love 
and pride in her innocent eyes, and re- 
cord it in something more worthy of her 
than pen and ink. 

“No, Chewnie!” she says, at last. 
“ Not really ?” 

“Yes, Pipes! I shall marry you, and 
take you out to India to the guv’nor; and 
we'll be happy ever afterwards.” 

And so the children plight their troth. 

But the chime of Slumberton clock re- 

‘minds them that they have two miles’ 
good walking to get through, and that 
they must therefore start at once if they 
would be in time for that solemn ordi- 
nance, the Sunday dinner. And being 
both big for their age, and in good train- 
ing, they are back in Little Shrimpton in 
less than half.an hour, and have said 
good-bye to each other, with much reluc- 
tance, till afternoon church. 

Half an hour! Half an hour’s such 
placid happiness as they will surely re- 
member hereafter, if, in pursuance of 
their childish vows, they come in their 
maturity to be man and wife. Half an 
hour of such content in each other’s pres- 
ence, and the fair world about them, as 
a in the days to follow may hap 

ut rarely. Half an hour in which there 
was enjoyed the love of Eden; over 
which there shone the radiance of that 
perfect vega A and utter innocence that 
rendered Eve a fit helpmate for her spouse, 
and admitted both to the friendship of 
Divinity itself. Happy children! 

When the midday meal has been duly 
discussed, Miss Palkin retires into the 
depths of her favorite armchair, and is 
understood to be meditating upon the ser- 
mon she has enjoyed this morning; but, 
as she spreads her pocket-handkerchief 
over her face, and has heard no sermon 
whatever, I am inclined to think she is 
more probably indulging in her diurnal 
siesta, to which, after all, her commenda- 
ble and laborious efforts to dispel the 

loom from Chimpans’s brow this last 
Cour most fully entitle her. 

Pipes is deep in the pages of the 
Quiver; Chimpans, frowning absently 





at the illustrations of a family Bible, 
about as big as herself, and upside down, 
is sitting (as Mrs. Malaprop would say, 
like “a obelisk of the harem’”’) cross- 
legged, and brooding over her wrongs, on 
the hearth-rug, when the church bells ring 
out through the hot air, and they go up- 
stairs once more to dress. 

This time it is westward that they turn 
their faces; this time, so soon as they 
have got through the dust and glare of 
the high-road, they seek their places in 
the cool of an ancient fane, under the 
mighty span of carven rafters, in the mys- 
terious light of a blending of rich crim- 
son and purple and gold. And then the 
grand old organ booms out its solemn 
note; and the ministers of the temple 
flock in to their stalls ; and the first words 
of the vesper service echo down the 
nave. 

And so on to the long-drawn modula- 
tions of the Xyrze Eleison, and the har- 
monious responses; and presently they 
are all standing up for the anthem. A 
few soft chords of prelude, and Chewnie’s 
voice rings out, in the expectant hush, — 


Hear my prayer, O God, incline thine ear! 


-Then, through the plaintive minor of the 


almost despairing 


Take heed to me! hear how in prayer I mourn 
to thee! 
Without thee all is dark. I have no guide, 


soaring high above the tumultuous cry 
of the chorus, — 


The enemy shouteth, the godless come fast ; 
Iniquity, hatred, upon me they cast, 
The wicked oppress me ; ah, where shall I fly? 


he throws his whole heart, as once did 
Mendelssohn, into the exquisite melody, 
that sigh of a weary soul, — 


O for the wings — for the wings of a dove! 
Far away would I rove! 

In the wilderness build me a nest ; 

And remain there forever at rest. 


And, as the sweet strains die away, 
there isa moment of silence, and the con- 
gregation sink once more on to their 
knees, feeling that it is good for them to 
be here, and thinking, some of them, 
what a turmoil is their life, and how 
blessed a thing must be that rest. 

The sermon is soon over, and the col- 
lection. Now the choir comes slowly 
down the aisle, chanting the last verse of 
an evening hymn, 

Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night. 
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As Chewnie passes along in his white 
surplice, pouring forth his notes with his 
head thrown well back like a skylark’s, 
Chimpans plucks at her sister’s frock. 

“I say, Pipes,” she whispers, “he 
locks just like one himself to-day!” 

“Like what?” inquires Miss Maynard. 

“Like an angel—only not so glitter- 
ing.” 

% Silly child!” says Pipes, —_ 
But, all the same, her eyes are strangely 
moist as she passes out of the great doors 
and into the sunny, velvet-turfed church- 

yard. 

’ It has come to be an institution, since 
Miss Palkin has been satisfied, by a 
lengthened probation, that the gallant Sir 
Herbert is a fit and proper person to be 
entrusted with the escort and protection 
of Princess Hazel-eyes, for him to take 
her every Sunday afternoon, in fitting 
state, for a promenade upon the pier, 
where, what time the Sabbath sun wends 
to his western home, Little Shrimpton 
society is wont to display and criticise its 
store of tailoring and millinery. 

Accordingly, he is awaiting her outside, 
receiving not ungraciously the homage of 
admiring Bob, who vows he never cared 
for sacred music until now, and chaffing 
old Jawks about the new velvet collar on 
his time-honored coat. 

“Me quite a swell, sir?” smirks the 
little man; “why, bless you, Mr. Mon- 
tresor, I’ve worn this coat every Sunday 
nigh on seven year!” And he walks o 
quite jauntily, repeating Chewnie’s words 
to himself every five yards, and laughing 
aloud at each repetition. 

Even in the shade of the majestic elms 
that tower above the steeple, it is strange- 
ly sultry just now; and when Pipes joins 
her cavalier, and they start off with the 
majority of the congregation on their way 
pier-wards, they find the road very dusty, 
and the air thick with heat, even though it 
is almost evening. 

“ Supposing we go down Ferry Lane,” 
says Chewnie, wiping the dust out of his 
eyes, “and try for a little fresh air on the 
water. At all events, there’s no dust 
there, and no women to sweep it up with 
their trains. Ugh!” 

“ But it’s Sunday,” objects Pipes, some- 
what hesitatingly. 

“?*Twon’t hurt Sunday for me to row 
you out in the dingey. Itisn’t as if I was 
going to take out the ‘ Ethelberta,’ ’cos 
then I should have to get Raggles to help 
me row; and that would be making him 
work on a Sunday, if you like. But /’m 
different.” As monseigneur speaks with 





authority, and Pipes is only too eager to 
be convinced, they turn away down a 
narrow lane which leads to the harbor, 
and are soon unmooring the little boat. 

“We're justin time,” says Chewnie, 
pushing off; “the tide is nearly on the 
turn. The slack of the ebb will take us 
out, and we shall come back on the 
flow.” 

Accordingly it is with but little exertion 
that he brings his boat down the river, 
past the pier with its crowd of promenad- 
ers, and round the piles on to the glassy 
plain of the sea. 

As they pass the pier-head, Raggles, 
who is there disporting himself in his 
best clothes, runs to the side, and bawls 
out something through both his hands 
which Chewnie does not catch but ac- 
knowledges by a cheery “ All right, guv- 
’nor.” 

So, after a spell of easy rowing along 
the shore, he ships his oars, and the din- 
gey is left to her own sweet will while the 
two cronies indulge in an exhaustive com- 
parison of the architecture of various cas- 
tles in the air which, ever since dinner- 
time, they have been severally occupied 
in building. 

“Do you know, Chewnie,” says Pipes 
at last, rather suddenly, “it seems almost 
hotter out here than it was on shore. 
Don’t you think so too?” 

“Well,” answers Chewnie, looking 
about him, “I don’t know what it is, but, 
this last minute or two, I can hardly 
breathe.” 

All day the sky has been a vault of pur- 
est blue ; yet imperceptibly, mysteriously, 
since the children started in search of the 
cool, clouds, 


Those beauteous robes of heaven, 
Incessant rolled into romantic shapes, 
The dream of waking fancy, 


have arisen in the west, gilded by the 
waning glory of the sun. But now the 
are banked up between him and his satel- 
lite, and have assumed the threatening 
mien of some grim range of mountains. 

“I say, Pipes,” says Chewnie, rather 
a “] think we'll hook it and. get 
home. There’s going to be no end of a 
snorter!” 

As he speaks, the giant clouds seem to 
rise all together, and spread, leaving the 
horizon, and, in their stead, long, low, at 
first, but gradually widening and brighten- 
ing, a sheet of lurid copper. And, far 
away there, under it, a strip of black 
water lies like an immense cloak thrown 
upon the sea, white-fringed with foam. 
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And there hangs, over all, a stillness that 
is almost palpable, and a choking heat. 

Chewnie lays himself to work as if the 
fate of nations depended on his vigor, for 
he is sailor enough to know that no small 
wind is coming upon them. And Pipes, 
very white, but perfectly calm, is steering 
for the harbor, and bending forward to 
each of his long, strong strokes as she has 
seen done at the regatta. Nearer, nearer 
they come to where sure shelter waits 
them; but so also does the thin ridge of 
foam and the black waves behind it. As 
they approach the outermost piles, there 
is a panting and a heaving of the still 
deeps beneath as though in answer to the 
nearing hiss of the squall and the rattle of 
that sudden thender. Another pull and 
they are safe. But the storm is upon 
them. All at once, a ruddy darkness has 
swept across thesky. A blinding flash of 
lightning breaks it twice ; and then there 
seems to come against them a wall of sea, 
for a a blast has come upon the 
struggle between flood tide and river cur- 
rent at the mouth of the harbor, and has 
straightway worked it into a long line of 
wave that, to the girl steerer’s horror, 
seethes high above poor Chewnie’s head. 
She lets fly the rudder-lines, and buries 
her face in her hands. The next moment 
she is choking in the water, and conscious 
of nothing but that somebody’s fingers are 
twisting pretty firmly into her hair, and 
that she is bumping against something 
hard and rough. 

Presently she finds herself clinging to 
one of the piles, supported by Chewnie, 
who has twisted his legs about it, and has 
caught hold of a rusty iron ring thereon 
with his left hand. 

“Hold on, Pipes!” he cries cheerily ; 
“don’t be frightened. Raggles saw us 
come out, and he'll be after us directly.” 

But his confidence is only assumed, for 
he knows how far it is to the boats from 
the picrhead, and how long it will take the 
strongest crew to row out to them against 
the tide. 

“I’m not frightened, dear,” answers 
the girl; “but the waves are so strong, 
I can’t help letting go every now and 
then.” 

And each time she looses hold, her 
weight and the swirl of the furious surges 
nearly tear Chewnie from his grip. But 
he hangs on like a limpet, and sings out 
lustily for help. 

After a time he ceases, and listens anx- 
iously. 

“Let us sing a hymn, Pipes,” he says 
at last; “the time won’t seem so long.” 





So the two fresh young voices ring out 
above the storm, — 


Eternal father, strong to save, 
. » « O hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea, 


And that done, they listen again with bet- 
ter heart. But the gale is increasing ev- 
ery minute. The darkness is deepening. 
Pipes is getting weaker, and Chewnie’s 
wrist is nearly out of the socket. 

“I can’t last out much longer,” he 
gasps, with his mouth full of salt water; 
“the next big wave will carry us away. 
Pipes, dear, couldn’t we manage to say 
‘Our Father’ together?” 

They pray quickly, as fearing they ma 
not have time to say all they would. 
Then they kiss each other. 

Suddenly, on a gust of wind, comes a 
faint “Ahoy!” Chewnie answers with 
all his might and main. The shouts ring 
nearer and louder. At last, high on a 
crest of angry foam, there appears a four- 
oared boat, the crew rowing for their 
lives, and Raggles standing in the deep 
bows with a rope ready coiled in his hand. 
But he dare not come close, lest the sea 
should dash his craft against the frail 
lives clinging to the pile. 

“For God’s sake, Bertie lad, hold 
fast!” he shouts, as, with sure aim, 
he flings the rope to Chewnie; “slip the 
noose under her arms, and let her go!” 

The boy has just succeeded in fixing 
the slip-knot, when a great mountain of 
water thunders past, nearly capsizing the 
boat, and sweeping the children away in 
its embrace. 

Raggles hauls hard at the rope, and 
soon has Pipes on board ; but, with a last 
blessing gurgling in his throat, Chewnie, 
merry, brave, loving little Chewnie has 
disappeared: and they search for him in 
vain. 

There is weeping, and many a sad face 
on the pier to-night. For Raggles has 
brought in but one of the two who went 
forth so happily together, and has gone 
out again, with the salt tears streaming 
down his honest cheeks, to find the body 
he would have given his life to save. 
Pipes lies in hot blankets, sleeping heav- 
ily in the piermaster’s house, and, when 
Miss Palkin comes out, she finds good 
Mr. Marston pacing up and down, and 
well-nigh distraught. So she tries to 
comfort him, and the two sit down, and 
the worthy man gives way to his grief. 

“If he had been my own son,” he sobs, 
“ T could not have loved him better.” 
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And all the inmates of Bellevue House 
are there, with white awed faces; even 
Lord Cheddar in tears, old Bob half mad. 

And now the storm has spent its 
strength, the wind has fallen, the bright 
stars are glittering on high. 

“ Pier ahoy!” —a hoarse muffled shout 
from the sea. 

Then, just as the moon shines out, and 


The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance, trembling round the world, 


there is a trampling of feet, the clank of 
the mooring chain Seton, and up the sea- 
worn steps come the boat’s crew with 
bended heads and caps in hand; and, last 
of all, poor Raggles, with something in 
his arms wrapped in a sail. With waver- 
ing step and slow he approaches Mr. 
Marston, and reverently lays down his 
burden on the planks betore him. 

“I’ve brought—- Mas’r Bertie home, 
sir,” he falters. And then kneels down 
and weeps aloud. 

There lies Chewnie, his brave blue eyes 
gazing up at the stars, his golden locks all 
matted and wet; his strong little hands all 
torn and bleeding. 

Stay! what is that small white face at 
the pierhouse window? Who is that 
standing at the door, in her snowy night- 
dress and bare feet ? . 

It must be —it is — for she runs swiftl 


‘across the pier, to where they are all 


standing about that still, cold form; and 
then they know that she remembers all. 

“Oh! Chewnie! come back to me, my 
Chewnie!” And with a sob of utter 
misery, she falls upon the breast of her 
dead darling, and has swooned away. 

But the cry of her desolation has found 
an echo in the tender heart of One who is 
already wiping the tears from Chewnie’s 
eyes, and promising him that he will not 
leave poor Ethel comfortless. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY, 


Il. 

WE may say in general of the different 
studies which together make up educa- 
tion, that in England some of them are 
alive, others have only an imperfect vital- 
ity, and others have no vitality at all. As 
an obvious illustration of the difference I 
may refer to the classical and the modern 
languages. At our great schools all is 





zeal and emulation where Latin and Greek 
are in question, but the French lesson is 
languid; and while all the classical 
knowledge acquired there is carried away 
to the university to receive further aug- 
mentation, the little knowledge of French 
that has been picked up is dropped again 
almost immediately. 

When we inquire whence arises this 
difference, we discover two causes which 
-_~ give vitality to a study. The first 
and most obvious is its intrinsic impor- 
tance. And yet that this cause does not 
operate so powerfully as we might expect 
is evident from the example just given. 
The advantage of knowing French is 
evident to every one, but the use of know- 
ing Latin, though conceivably it may be 
greater, is at any rate not so evident; yet 
the study of Latin flourishes, and that of 
French does not. More effect seems to 
be produced by a certain extrinsic impor- 
tance which is given to some studies 
either by accidental circumstances or by 
deliberate design. What are called the 
“bread-studies ” never quite lose their 
vitality ; thus there will iever be any dif- 
ficulty in keeping alive some sort of study 
of law so long as a number of people get 
alivelihood from it. And classics, though 
not in the same strict sense a bread-study, 
have taken the lead of all studies among 
us mainly in consequence of the endow- 
mer.ts which have been attached to them 
by those who, on various grounds, were 
convinced of their value. 

When a study has through one of these 
causes, or more than one, acquired vital- 
ity, the teacher of it has an easy task be- 
fore him. He no longer throws away his 
expositions upon empty benches, or upon 
unwilling hearers whose attention he can 
see to be comfortably absorbed in their 
novel. What is no less important, on 
such a subject text-books, manuals, and 
helps of all kinds are continually issuing 
from the press, whereas if the subject 
wants vitality it is to little purpose that 
the teacher here and there strikes out a 
flash of interest; the awakened mind goes 
to sleep again, the new-born ardor dies 
for want of nutriment. 

Now, of the study of history we may 
say that it is slowly emerging out of a 
state in which, except at certain points, it 
was not kept alive in any of these ways. 
As to its intrinsic importance, this could 
only be political, and there were few poli- 
ticians indeed who would have recognized 
the importance of any historian except 
Hansard. It had few prizes at the uni- 
versities, and there were few means of 
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miking a livelihood by it. But at some 
points it was warmed into life by contact 
with other studies. Their provinces had 
enclaves within its boundary, so that we 
might occasionally see a public which did 
not in general study history, profoundly 
interested in some controversy which was 
really historical. Church controversies 
kept alive an interest in one set of his- 
torical questions, and our organized clas- 
sical education diffused a considerable 
interest in another set. It used to be 
said, though I fear without much justice, 
that Niebuhr’s speculations excited more 
interest here than in Germany; at any 
rate Mr. Grote could not complain of want 
ofappreciation. Moreover, a great nation 
like this cannot but feel a good deal of 
interest, because it feels a great deal of 
pride, in its own history. Certainly En- 
lish history has not been able to compete 
or a moment with Greek and Roman 
either in schools or universities. I do 
not think it can be said that the highly- 
educated Englishman, as a rule, includes 
among his acquirements an accurate or 
intelligent knowledge of English history. 
But even the moderately educated En- 
glishman reads with interest whatever 
appears on the subject, if it is not too 
long and has but a reasonable seasoning 
of “pictorial writing.” And in this coun- 
try, as in other parts of Europe, there has 
been of late much diligence in exploring 
the national archives, and out of the 
newly-acquired materials solid historical 
works in no small number have been 
built. 

But it may still be observed that the 
study of history, as such, is only begin- 
ning to show signs of vitality. A histor- 
ical subject which is not classical or 
English or ecclesiastical hardly yet ex- 
cites interest among us, from which it 
appears that we are interested in Greece 
or Rome or England or religion rather 
than in history. Hence it is that there is 
a great gap, not only in the historical 
knowledge of our educated class, but also 
in our historical literature. Modern Con- 
tinental history is very much neglected ; 
no one thinks it necessary to pretend to 
any complete knowledge of that subject, 
and we have extremely few elaborate 
English books upon it. It seems to be 
supposed that no part of modern French 
or German history need be studied unless 
it is of the most thrilling interest. Books 
on the French Revolution and Frederick 
the Great have been well received, but 
they have been full of everything that is 
amazing and astonishing. I have been 





lately told by reviewers that it is doubtful 
whether the German War of Liberation is 
of sufficient interest to deserve careful 
study! Now we are not nearly so nice 
when the question is of one of those parts 
of history the study of which is reall 
alive among us. We do not then think 
that the ordinary course of historical 
affairs is not worth attention, and that 
only what is exceptional and astonishing 
should be studied. In ancient history we 
follow with painful exactness the petty 
campaigns of the Peloponnesian War; 
we speculate with insatiable curiosity 
upon the original constitution of Rome. 
About the dullest periods in our own his- 
tory what volumes we write and read! 
How eagerly we inquire who wrote 
“Junius”! But our curiosity is dormant 
where it has not been awakened by one of 
those accidental causes that I have men- 
tioned. We write no elaborate histories 
of modern France or Germany or Russia, 
and we do not think that such histories 
ought to be written. 

Here then I note one great deficiency ; 
but there is another. I have spoken of 
English history as a subject which has 
some vitality. And yet it has not vitality 
in the same sense as Greek and Roman 
history. The interest in it does not with 
most people awaken till their education is 
over. In schools it is almost as dead as 
the modern languages, and so it has been 
till lately in the universities. Hence with 
most people the study of it is never more 
than an amusement of leisure, and ac- 
cordingly it is pursued without rigorous 
method or purpose. The curious ques- 
tions take precedence of the important 
ones; what is abtruse or technical is 
passed over lightly ; and since amusement 
is the object, the self-denial of sacrificing 
prejudices to better knowledge and of rec- 
ognizing unwelcome truths is little prac- 
tised. And now the inquirer, being in 
this not too serious frame of mind, is ex- 
posed to a great temptation, which comes 
from party-spirit. He is, or fancies him- 
self to be, a Whig or a Tory, a Conserva- 
tive or a Liberal, and this fact has the 
greatest possible influence upon his stud- 
ies. 

Upon the direct effect of party organi- 
zation upon politics much has been writ- 
ten both favorably and unfavorably. 
After its first appearance, and through the 
reigns of William III. and Anne, it was 
supposed to be mischievous, but with the 
advent of the Hanover family it became 
supreme, and began to be pronounced 
beneficial. After being bitterly attacked 
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by Bolingbroke, it was supposed to have 
been triumphantly vindicated by Burke, 
and since that vindication few doctrines 
have been more generally received among 
us than the iallepenabie use of party 
organization, though occasionally a faint 
voice is heard suggesting that the system 
has its disadvantages, and may perhaps 
by this time have played its part. I have 
no inter.tion of contributing here a single 
word to this controversy. But it is evi- 
dent that the system must have an indi- 
rect as well as a direct tendency. The 
custom ‘which enlists almost all intelligent 
Englishmen in every generation from 
youth to age in a political party, whether 
good or bad for its immediate purpose, 
must have further and very serious effects 
upon the national mind. If party-spirit 
make people one-sided, as is sometimes 
said, it must be a rather serious matter to 
subject a whole nation deliberately and on 
principle to the influence of party-spirit. 
If the study of history be important, and 
that of the national history pre-eminently 
so, it is surely worth consideration wheth- 
er our party-organization is or is not un- 
favorable to the growth of a true and 
grand view of the national history. Not 
only in political action but in the study of 
English history we are all alike Big-endi- 
ans and Little-endians! 

The important point is not that we dif- 
fer and form parties in politics — this 
would not be worth discussing because it 
is certainly unavoidable— but that we 
carry back our party differences into 
history. In practical politics we have a 
sensible rule not to disturb the settle- 
ment once fairly reached of a controverted 
question, Vestigia nulla retrorsum. liwe 
could in some similar way limit our polit- 
ical controversies retrospectively, and 
honestly differ about the questions of the 
day without allowing the dispute to spread 
back over al] past history, no great harm 
would be done. The important point is 
that habit of generalizing or idealizing our 
party-quarrels which leads us to see them 
reflected in past history. It would not 
matter so much that we are all either Lib- 
erals or Conservatives, if we had not per- 
suaded ourselves that this difference is 
but a transient phase of an eternal and 
necessary conflict between two different 
classes of men. But when we idealize our 
party-war and picture it as an Armaged- 
don, or battle between the good and evil 
principles, between the children of light 
and the children of darkness, we are 
driven to assume that the Liberals and 
Conservatives of the present day answer 





to the Whigs and Tories of the Revolu- 
tion, and these to the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads of the Civil War, and these 
again to the parties of Strafford and 
Eliot. We go further and assimilate 
religious parties to political. From the 
Reformation onwards we regard the Puri- 
tans as religious Liberals, and the Angli- 
can party as Conservative. Nay, we go 
much further, and see the saine cternal 
controversy raging in all countries and 
ages. Julius Cesar and Pericles become 
Liberals, and their opponents, predcs- 
tined to failure, are Conservatives. All 
history appears to be typified in the war 
of the gods and the Titans. 

This grand generalization is never es- 
tablished by reasoning, but is taken for 
granted, as if its grandeur and the easy 
explanation it furnishes of so many phe- 
nomena at once, made it self-evident in- 
stead of making it peculiarly suspicious. 
I believe it to be almost entirely baseless. 
Not only do I believe those analogies 
between Athenian or Roman and modern 
politics of which so much has been made 
to be almost entirely fantastic, but I do 
not admit the analogy between the politics 
of the present age and those of the seven- 
teenth century, or of the eighteenth before 
the French Revolution. I do not believe 
that the modern Liberal answers to the 
Whig of the Revolution of 1688, nor the 
modern Conservative to the old Tory, nor 
the old Tory to the follower of Strafford. 
The resemblances seem to me to be super- 
ficial, and the seductive unity which they 
give to English history, to be an illusion. 
In this opinion I am not singular. Lord 
Stanhope in a well-known passage of his 
history has made a still stronger state- 
ment. He alleges not only that the Whig 
of Queen Anne’s reign does not answer 
to the Whig of the Reform Bill, nor the 
Tory to the Tory, but the very contrary, 
that the Whig answers to the Tory, and 
the Tory to the Whig, and he supports 
this extraordinary position by a parallel, 
which is telling enough, between a Tory 
of Harley’s school and a Whig of the 
Reform Bill. How or when such a mar- 
vellous transformation was effected, and 
effected too without any one remarking 
it, he does not explain, and I do not mean 
to defend Lord Stanhope from the criti- 
cisms which his theory encountered from 
Macaulay at its first appearance, and has 
undergone from Mr. Lecky recently. But 
no such theory could have been broached 
if the party-war of our history had been 
the simple unvarying thing it is commonly 
imagined to have been, a perpetual con- 
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flict between liberty and servility, or be- 
tween progress and sluggish inertness or 
caution. You say perhaps it has been 
such a conflict on the whole, but at par- 
ticular points there is so much confusion 
that its true character cannot be dis- 
cerned; the stream flows so, but it has 
occasional eddies, the tide sets this way, 
but a single wave may be seen moving the 
other. Very pretty metaphors; but few 
of us are aware how large and startling 
are the phenomena which they are in- 
vented to explain. Let me at least sug- 
gest that the true explanation may be 
quite different, that this grand theory ofa 
steady, uniform tendency of affairs, aided 
by all the friends of light, and thwarted 
by all timid, or faithless, or over-cautious 
friends of darkness, may be an illusion, 
and that the party-conflicts of different 
ages may really have little connection with 
each other. Strafford may have been on 
the side of the court, and yet not at all 
like a Tory. Burke may have been an 
anxious Conservative in his old age, after 
having been at an earlier time the great 
light and philosopher of Whiggism, and 
yet he may, as he said himself, have 
changed no opinion. Pitt may have sided 
with the court, and yet not have been the 
“foul apostate from his father’s fame” 
that Coleridge saw in him. It may be 
that it is not so much the unlikeness of 
_— at different periods that needs to 
e explained as their likeness. We may 
ask why it should be expected that the 
parties of one age should resemble those 
of another? It does not follow because 
there is a perpetual party-conflict among 
us that there is a standing difference of 
opinion. Where Parliament has the func- 
tion of criticism, an organized opposition 
becomes a necessity. Such an opposition 
need not represent any opposite theory 
of politics; it need not have a political 
doctrine of its own. In fact, Pulteney 
did not make a less efficient leader of 
opposition to Walpole because both were 
Whigs, nor Canning to Addington be- 
cause both were Tories. On the other 
hand, a perpetual party conflict will always 
seem to imply a standing difference of 
opinion. There is a strong temptation 
when rival parties have once been organ- 
ized, have lasted some time, and when a 
new generation has been educated to fol- 
low in the steps of the first party-leaders, 
to ¢dealize the party-war. At particular 
times the parties really are at issue on 
some grand point of principle, and when 
this happens the conflict is felt to be 
more interesting, and party-passions rise 
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into a sort of religion. Hence arises the 
wish to keep the conflict always at this 
high level, and so an attempt is made to 
represent parties as united like sects or 
Churches by a common creed, not by 
mere agreement on some passing ques- 
tion, but by a deeper agreement on uni- 
versal political principles. It would not 
be very easy to make this out if the 
members of the party were critical, but 
they are not; they readily accept the 
grand maxims which are put into their 
mouths. And then the last step is taken ; 
the creed of the existing party is identi- 
fied in the same facile manner with the 
supposed creed of the famous parties of 
our past history, and at last with all the 
famous historical parties that seem to 
have been in the right anywhere, whether 
at Florence or ancient Rome, or ancient 
Athens. 

This has been done with so much suc- 
cess, that I may seem to be suggesting a 
kind of sceptical doubt, which deprives 
history of its grandeur and interest. It 
is so interesting to think that Russell 
and Sydney died for the principles for 
which modern Liberals fight, and that 
Falkland may be invoked as a kind of 
patron saint by the modern Conservative. 
It makes history seem comparatively so 
dull to suppose that the controversies of 
that age were really essentially different 
from those of the present day, that they 
are essentially extinct, and that we yield 
to an illusion when we suppose that we 
are engaged in the same struggle as our 
ancestors. But the truth is, that is just 
this premature generalization, this eas 
and popular philosophy of history, whic 
in practice makes our history a sealed 
book to us. It is this which prevents 
us from learning anything from it, because 
it prevents us from studying it without 
prejudice; it is this which prevents En- 

lish history from taking its proper place 
in education; it is this which makes the 
most learned works on it untrustworthy 
and unauthoritative. 

It does not matter where we go in the 
history of England since the accession 
of the Stuarts, we cannot escape the in- 
fluence of our party connections. We 
cannot dream d looking simply at the 
facts, though in all other departments of 
study we recognize this to be the indispen- 
sable condition of obtaining trustworthy 
knowledge. In every statesman whose 
career we study, we see a member either 
of our own party, or of the party opposed 
to us. We form our opinion of each 
statesman, not by studying him, but sim- 
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ply by marking the uniform he wears. 
If that uniform is the wrong one he is 
condemned, and all his merits sink to the 
level of redeeming features, a 
in mitigation of sentence. ow the 
reason of this is not simply that there are 
sole nor that we belong to a party, 

ut that by a theory we have put those 
parties into history. 

And what is it that prevents history 
from taking its proper place in education ? 
Prima facie, you would say that no study 
could be more important. In theory 
what can be more desirable than that 
every Englishman should have the his- 
tory of his country at his fingers’ ends, 
that he should understand its position 
and vocation in the world, that in political 
questions he should be well furnished 
with precedents and practised in forming 
a judgment? But practically there is the 
same difficulty that meets us in theology. 
Is the teacher to teach his own opinions, 
which may chance to be entirely opposed 
to all that the pupil has been taught in 
his father’s house? Or are we to have a 
conscience clause? When this difficulty 
meets us in theology, we often try to meet 
it by saying to the teachers of religion, 
do not you exaggerate your differences? 
Is there not a great deal upon which you 
can agree? Now the same might be said 
to the teachers of history, if we could con- 
vince ourselves that we have done wrong 
in idealizing our party-war, if we could 
understand that our party differences do 
not run back far into the past, that they 
are for the most part, purely practical and 
occasional, and that the sublime plati- 
tudes which we suppose to underlie them 
are for the most part only the weapons 
used in the rhetorical war or dreams of 
our own fussy imaginations. 

And once more, what is it which dis- 
quiets us when we read the most esteemed 
histories? Can we pretend that we fol- 
low the teaching of Macaulay or even 
Hallam with the same confidence which 
we give to the teachers of abstract 
science? Who would for a moment pre- 
tend that Macaulay is an impartial writer ? 
He does not pretend it himself. And 
this is because he identifies the Whigs of 
the Revolution with the Whigs of the 
Reform Bill, to whom he himself be- 
longed. Perhaps if he could have rid 
himself of the influence of a name, if he 
could have rendered himself a candid ac- 
count of all the changes of meaning which 
that name had suffered in travelling 
through a century and a half, realized fully 
how different were the Whigs of Wal 





pole’s time from those of the revolution, 
and the Rockingham Whigs from both, 
and the Foxites — all; and if from all 
these considerations he could have drawn 
the conclusion that his party-ties put him 
under no obligation to the Junto of Queen 
Anne’s time, and that his connection with 
Lord Russell left him perfectly free in 
respect to Lord Russell’s ancestor, he 
might have been impartial as well as 
brilliant. As it is, the difference between 
historians and investigators in other de- 
partments in respect of dispassionate can- 
dor is most startling. In other depart- 
ments it is acknowledged that prejudice 
or partiality disqualifies a man for ascer- 
taining the truth. On a serious scientific 
question, who cares for the rhetorical 
arguments of a partisan? We put them 
on one side at once as not worthy of 
attention. It is not soin history. There 
too, no doubt, we acknowledge impartial- 
ity to be a virtue, but it is impartiality in 
a secondary and very modified sense. It 
is the impartiality of one who can ac- 
knowledge faults in his own side and 
admire the virtues of an antagonist. It 
is the impartiality of one who controls his 
inclination by a violent effort. It is not 
that more complete impartiality which 
the Germans call objectivity. It is not 
the coo! indifference of a judge who does 
not form any opinion at all until the inves- 
tigation is finished, and who, if he de- 
tected in himself any initial bias towards 
either side, would desire to withdraw 
from the decision of the case. In a his- 
torian impartiality of this kind would 
seem almost monstrous. What! When 
he narrates some war in which his coun- 
trymen have been engaged, is he not to 
betray the smallest personal interest in 
the cause or the conduct of his country- 
men, no inclination to believe their cause 
just, no wish to find their valor heroic? 
To expect this of him would surely be to 
require him to divest himself of his 
humanity. 

But I suppose it is none the less true 
that all such personal feelings are fatal to 
scientific investigation because they are 
natural or praiseworthy in themselves. 
If we cannot see this when we read our 
own historians, because their prejudices 
are our own, we see it without the least 
difficulty in foreign historians. What 
reader of Michelet, for example, does not 
smile at the furious zeal with which he 
pleads the cause of France on all occa- 
sions, the petulant contempt with which 
he treats all nations that may pretend to 
rival her? What reader does not feel 
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that it would be waste of time to argue 
with such transparent partiality, and that 
it cannot be regarded seriously? We do 
not question that Michelet’s patriotism is 
a very proper feeling, nevertheless we are 
sorry to sce into what puerilities it can 
betray a grave writer. It is no doubt dif- 
ficult to say how this particular bias, 
which is given by national prejudice, 
should be overcome, though it is easy to 
see the necessity of overcoming it. But 
the other bias, with which I am now prin- 
cipally concerned, the bias which arises 
from party-spirit, cannot this be dealt 
with? It may seem at first sight not less 
natural and inevitable. You cannot re- 
quire the Whig to give up his love of 
liberty, or the Tory his dread of innova- 
tion or anarchy, any more than you can 
require the patriot to give up his patriot- 


sm. 

Well! but if it should turn out on ex- 
amination that these simple issues have 
not been so often tried in our party-war 
as is commonly supposed, then the diffi- 
culty may be very much diminished. If 
it should appear that this popular concep- 
tion of the rival parties is not derived 
from plain, undeniable facts, but that it is 
a generalization, and a very loose and 
questionable one; if it is certain that 
Whigs have sometimes been what Tories 
are thought to be, and that Tories have 
over and over again played the part of 
Whigs; if the questions agitated in past 
times turn out on examination to have 
been much less closely similar to those 
agitated at the present day than we are 
apt to suppose ; then we may take up past 
history in a more unprejudiced spirit. 
Let us only not assume too readily that 
universal history has for a cocoa title, 
like a modern novel, “ Old Friends with 
New Faces.” Let us think it possible 
that the controversies of our day have not 
always occupied mankind — nay, that they 
may have been unknown and inconceiva- 
ble to our forefathers at no very distant 
time. Possibly if we give ourselves this 
chance, we may gradually come to think 
that we have been all along the victims of 
a superstition in supposing that an eter- 
nal war has always gone forward between 
the principals of progress and conserva- 
tion, between youth and age, between the 
past and the future, and that this gran- 
diose generalization, so far from explain- 
ing the history of the world, disguises and 
perverts it, which is worse than if it left 
it unexplained. 

I may enter more fully into this ques- 
tion later. Meanwhile let me call atten- 





tion to the mischievous effect of a!lowing 
our history to remain the battle-field of 
parties. In my former paper I sketched 
the outline of a plan for making the stud 
of history at once scientific and practical. 
It was to be made scientific by the strict 
limitation of its subject-matter. It was to 
be confined to one class of phenomena 
among the many which human affairs 
present, to the phenomena of government. 
It was to deal in the first place not with 
individuals but with societies, and in the 
second place with societies only in so far 
as they form states, that is, exhibit speci- 
mens of the phenomenon called govern- 
ment. History was to be treated as the 
material of a science, but the science was 
to be strictly political, not merely anthro- 
pological or sociological. Thus treated it 
would become practical in the same de- 
gree that it became scientific. For it 
would become the basis of an education 
which should aim at explaining the rela- 
tion of the individual to the State or 
government, precisely the education most 
wanted— and also unfortunately most 
wanting !—in a country which attaches so 
much value to the idea of self-government. 
Now of such a system of political educa- 
tion the very core would be a full view of 
the history of our own State, deduced on 
the one hand from the general principles 
of the political science and resulting on 
the other in an exposition of its present 
situation, of the phase of internal devel- 
opment at which it has arrived, and of its 
present relation to other states, to its own 
colonies and dependencies, and to the 
community of nations. In this scheme 
English history instead of being called, 
as it is now, merely interesting, instead 
of being valued as a stirring, or flattering, 
or romantic story, would become a source 
of the most potent practical influence, a 
principal and fundamental instrument of 
culture. 

I have often before quoted, and yet I 
must quote again, because I find myself 
brought back to it in spite of my- 
self, the dictum that the true Bible of 
every nation is its national history. So it 
was to the Jews, and so in some vague 
speculative way it has generally been ad- 
mitted that it ought to be tous. Yet we 
seem to make no progress towards this 
goal. Let each of us ask himself whence 
came the influences which worked most 
powerfully in the formation of his intellect 
and character, what studies took most 
hold of him. —_ such influences there 
are, religious, philosophical, literary, or 
artistic, which one may observe every day 
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seizing upon men and determining their 
vocation. It is very seldom that English 
history shows this power. Among the 
_ great educational influences it scarcely 
seems to have a place. And yet one 
would think that it ought to have one of 
the first places. 

Now the principal reason of this surely 
is that it has been given over as a prey to 
parties. What paralyzes religion so much 
paralyzes also English history. There is 
no sort of agreement about it. Not only 
in details but in the largest and most im- 
portant matters the cherished belief of 
this man is deadly heresy to that. Mean- 
while as the controversies can only be 
settled by minute research, for which few 
have leisure, and as the investigators 
themselves are more or less pledged toa 
party, there is little prospect of any agree- 
ment being arrived at. The dispute 
becomes chronic and interminable, till 
those who love serviceable knowledge 
abandon the subject in despair, adopt a 
theory of agnosticism, and conclude that 
in English history, or perhaps in all his- 
tory, nothing like certainty is attainable. 
And as in religion the most ardent believ- 
ers are often forced to agree with the 
agnosticists that, whether or no religion 
can be known, at any rate for peace’ sake 
it must not be taught. so English history, 
if not excluded from education, is at least 
slurred over and pushed into the back- 
ground because of party differences. 

Let us try and measure roughly this 
complete, radical discord of Englishmen 
about their own history, a discord which 
scarcely any one expects ever to see 
healed. Roughly, then, we may say that 
three great events, or groups of events, 
in English history have still a living and 
practical interest which every one can 
recognize. These are the Reformation, 
the long Stuart controversy, and our war 
with the French Revolution ang with 
Napoleon. Almost all the practical in- 
struction which our history can afford 
must be contained in one of these three 
great transitions. All ecclesiastical pol- 
icy must depend on a true view of the 
Reformation, the Stuart controversy 
raised and settled all the principal consti- 
tutional questions, while the relation of 
England to the Continent and to modern 
ideas was determined mainly by the great 
war. But what makes party-spirit so pecu- 
liarly mischievous in culture is that it 
seizes upon everything that is specially in- 
teresting and instructive, and upon noth- 
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such sovereign interest. In the same way 
it has possessed itself completely of these 
three ~— transitions in our history. 
Instead of drawing our politics from 
them we are all intent upon putting our 
politics into them. An interminable de- 
bate rages over every important question 
they suggest, a debate which in the nature 
of things can no more be settled than you 
can hope to bring the Daly News into 
agreement with the Standard. And the 
effect of this interminable sham discus- 
sion upon the average Englishman who 
watches without sharing in it, is to pro- 
duce in his mind a rooted agnosticism, an 
unconscious but not less real disbelief in 
all historical conclusions and in the value 
of all historical study. While the parties 
are absorbed in dressing up and main- 
taining their rival versions of history, 
scientific men and serious students are 
saying with a sneer, See how history is 
written! and exhorting people to abandon 
it for more fruitful studies. And prob- 
ably they will soon be prepared with a 
proof that from the essential constitution 
of the human mind it is not capable of 
determining who wrote “/con Basilike,” 
and will demonstrate a@ grvori that the 
character of Cromwell must always re- 
main “unknown and unknowable!” 

As in theology so in English history, 
the ultimate result is that we hear the 
same questions discussed all our lives but 
never arrive at any conclusion about 
them, nay, at any clear conception of 
them. The ordinary Englishman, who 
has all his life heard of the settlement of 
the Church under Elizabeth, of the dis- 
content of the Puritans, and how out of 
Puritanism gradually sprang the modern 
Non-conformity whose quarrel with the 
Church fills the world still, can give no 
precise account of that momentous settle- 
ment. Ever since he spoke in the debat- 
ing society of his school he has canvassed 
the conduct of Charles I., Pym, Hamp- 
den, and Cromwell, and of James II. and 
William of Orange ; but he never to the 
end of his life arrives at any rational, well- 
weighed opinion on these personages. 
There is sometimes a superficial appear- 
ance as if progress were made, as if gen- 
eral agreement were arrived at. Thus, 
since Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle, it has 
become the universal fashion to admire 
Oliver Cromwell, the Puritans, and the 
Whigs, and the opposite view may seem 
to have been silenced by the force of rea- 
son. But I am persuaded that this agree- 


ing else; thus it has well-nigh destroyed | ment is no more founded on reason than 
religion precisely because religion is of! the old fashion of the days of Hume and 
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the “ Waverley Novels.” The fascinating 
pens have gone over to the other side; 
that is all. Men agree with Macaulay, 
not because they have weighed his rea- 
soning, but because it is put in such a 
form that they can understand, remem- 
ber, and repeat it. I can see nothing 
final in the present phase of that old con- 
troversy. Already we have seen Mr. 
Matthew Arnold giving his vote for Falk- 
land against Hampden, condemning 
Puritanism as a mistaken creed, and pro- 
nouncing Oliver a Philistine of genius. 
But perhaps the strange and deplorable 
result of handing over the high interest 
of English history to the issue of trial by 
combat, is best seen in the way we treat 
the third of the transitions in question. 
How Englishmen ought to regard the 
long war their fathers waged with the 
French Revolution and with Napoleon, is 
a more momentous question than those 
which relate to the Stuarts, as it refers to 
a time so much more recent; and as it is 
intimately involved with questions we 
have ourselves had, nay, with questions 
we still have, to solve. Are we to think 
of the victories of Nelson and Wellington 
with pride and satisfaction? or are we to 
think of them and of all the sacrifices in 
blood and treasure which we made for 
twenty years as parts of an erroneous and 
pernicious policy, a senseless struggle 
against modern ideas and enlightenment ? 
What question can be of importance more 
fundamental? And why should it not be 
settled rationally? There is no great 
difference among us in our views of the 
French Revolution itself, or of the char- 
acter of Napoleon. At any rate, the 
negotiations upon which everything de- 
pended were not generally broken off 
upon any of those fundamental differences 
which are supposed to divide English 
parties. Yet this question too is decided 
among us purely on party grounds. The 
Conservative asserts as a matter of course 
that the war was glorious and necessary ; 
the Liberal equally as a matter of course 
that, at least in its beginning and for a 
long time, it was wicked and pernicious. 
And here, more even than in the other 
controversies, it may be observed that 
the ardor which inspires both sides does 
not fora moment prompt them to study 
the subject or acquire precise information 
about it. For that would lead them to 
inquire into Continental affairs, to make 
themselves acquainted with the modern 
history of France and Germany, and the 
Englishman is firmly of opinion that to 
do this is more than can be expected of 





him. And indeed in election speeches 
and leading articles, who feels the want 
of precise information upon a_ subject 
upon which the audience is wholly uncrit- 
ical? Who would be so weak as to hesi- 
tate for a moment in dogmatizing about 
the great war, because he knows nothing 
about it beyond the names of a few bat- 
tles? 

But you may ask, what remedy for this 
plague of party-spirit? Is it not vain to 
deplore it, as it has hitherto proved vain 
in theology, where the evil is even more 
serious? Well! at least in history we 
have not to struggle with a positive sys- 
tem of tests. An independent and sys- 
tematic study of history at the universi- 
ties might do much. If a sufficient 
number of men would consecrate their 
lives to historical study without casting 
any side-glances towards a political ca- 
reer; and if, while renouncing the prizes 
of politics they would keep the subject of 
politics constantly in view, that is, if they 
would choose by preference those parts 
of history from which politicians most 
commonly draw their examples, and re- 
sist the temptation of plunging into 
remote periods where cheaper laurels can 
be won, because no prejudices are offend- 
ed, much, perhaps, might be done. The 
work of such men would be as useful in 
culture itself as in practical life. While 
on the one side it gave the politician bet- 
ter and sounder materials to work with, 
on the other it would give the universities 
a stronger influence in the country. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


LADY JEAN’S MISSION. — WHEN THE DEAD 
STOOD BETWEEN. 


Lapy JEAN, whether girl or woman, 
had always been high-spirited, she had 
never shirked an undertaking, or drawn 
back from a responsibility; yet her cour- 
age failed her a little with regard to an 
embassy which she undertook this au- 
tumn, and she would have been fain to 
— to another, could she have 
found a substitute, an obligation which 


she had rashly incurred. As it was, she 
drove her ponies very slowly between 
Balvaid Lodge and the High Sireet of the 
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little town in which Mrs. Macdonald, 
Drumchatt’s, house was situated. 

Lady Jean had not been able to en- 
counter Unah, except by seeking her in 
her own home, though Lady Jean had 
already made herself ex rapport with 
every social movement in Balvaid. True, 
Sir Hugh had no territorial rights there, 
and the family were only tenants for the 
season at the lodge; but Lady Jean had 
reigned too long as a chief’s daughter and 
a chief’s wife to be fit to understand how 
to fill a subordinate position. She at 
once appropriated the post which luckily 
was vacant at Balvaid; and she contrived 
to inspire the upper classes, who, if they 
were emphatic in anything, were rigid in 
insisting on the fact that they were gentle- 
folks themselves, with a mixture of grati- 
tude and pique. She was not their liege 
lady, and yet she patronized them. Well, 
it was good of her to interest herself in 
all their doings, and there was no doubt 
she brought a great increase of life and 
fashion to the town; still it was a 
little mortifying that she, who ought to 
have been no more than any other lady to 
them, should coolly assume, as if it were 
“4 | her due, the leadership of the ladies 
and gentlemen of Balvaid. No doubt she 
had a title and was an earl’s daughter, but 
were not they come of ancient kings and 
princes? Moreover, she was but a bird 
of passage, while they resided always at 
the place. The usurpation served to re- 
duce them in their own estimation to an 
inferior rank; and what on earth could 
that bootless host of gracious, high-born 
beggars hold on by, if they did not cleave 
to their gentility? 

Unah, as an old acquaintance of Lady 
Jean’s, and as herself comparatively a 
new-comer in the community, was relieved 
from settling this difficulty. She was at 
liberty to welcome and watch the old 
fslendiy dictatorship at work in the society 
around her. But since Unah had re- 
visited Fearnavoil, though she succeeded 
in persuading herself that she had been 
the dupe of her fancy, she was inclined 
to withdraw from her little world and 
shrink back into herself with something 
of her old shyness and trepidation. The 
mountain would not come to Mahomet, 
therefore the prophet must go to the 
mountain. Lady Jean, in order to carry a 
message to Unah, had to penetrate into 
the sanctuary of her home, and beard the 
lioness in her den. 

Unah, who remained loyal to the stand- 
ards of her youth, felt some compunction 
for the trouble she had caused Lady Jean 





when the mistress of the house detected 
the unwonted lines of fatigue and discon- 
tent in the visitor’s face, as she sank down 
on the little sofa in Unah’s drawing- 
room. 

Unquestionably Lady Jean did not view 
the room with her former satisfaction. 
On the contrary, though she said nothing, 
Unah felt that her friend, sitting with her 
chin in her hand conversing languidly, 
was really occupying herself casting de- 
preciatory glances all around her, and 
was taking note of every want, and of the 
shabbiness, according to money value, of 
_ whole, in a mood totally unusual with 
her. 

Unah could not help following Lady 
Jean’s examination and arriving at the 
same conclusions with vexation, which, 
however, was not for herself, but for Lady 
Jean Cameron. 

The carpet was an adaptation of the 
manse drawing-room carpet, and was out 
of date in fashion, and out of proportion 
in pattern, besides being faded and 
threadbare. The old gran’ piano was 
equally unsuitable, and doubtless as tune- 
less as it was lumbering. The chintz 
curtains were all very well for a summer 
day, but if they were not taken down in 
autumn and replaced by some more sub- 
stantial defence, they would allow the bit- 
ter winter winds to whistle and blow 
through the slight protection before the 
exposed window-frames, furnishing a sup- 
ply of rheumatism for any person who 
was so imprudent as to sit down in the 
room. The very look of the cotton rags 
in such circumstances would be enough 
to cause a cold toa sensitive constitution. 
There were no modern chaises longues or 
prie-dieux ; the little sofa, as Lady Jean 
knew to her cost, was of the hardest, 
narrowest, and shortest ; there was neither 
reading-lamp, nor little table, nor screen. 
The room was as bare of all luxuries — 
comforts Lady Jean called them — as if it 
had been a nun’s cell, while it was as 
stuffed with rubbishy relics of former 
days — old-fashioned work-table, writing- 
desk, and child’s-stool—as if it were a 
fifth-rate curiosity-shop. And its mistress 
sat there fagged, though she could not be 
blowsy, with her share of household or 
garden work. What Jenny Reach could 
not possibly accomplish all by herself, 
Unah must Love been helping her maid to 
do. The young dowager of Drumchatt had 
been assisting this very morning in put- 
ting up or taking down, manufacturing or 
mending what Lady Jean chose to regard 
as the scanty household furnishings. 
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Unah had been pulling peas or currants. 
And even in her youth, though she had 
been brought up in no more aristocratic 
home than a manse, yet, thanks to her 
mother’s pretensions to the style of living 
of a lady, Unah had been used to a staff of 
domestics ; while, had Drumchatt not died, 
she would have been in the position of a 
Highland laird’s wife with numerous de- 
voted retainers. But who did her errands 
now? Whospared her every exertion that 
was not quite voluntary, and only made a 
play of work? Who kept her a ae 
and waited upon her when Jenny Reach 
was abroad at kirk or market? Had Unah 
Macdonald to “do” for herself at those 
times like any charwoman? What spare 
money could she command that she might 
= her generous, tender heart in 

ounty and charity, as well as please her 
intelligent mind and good taste by self- 
cultivation and refinement? Dignified 
simplicity was one thing, but sordid pov- 
erty was another. 

At last Lady Jean delivered her host- 
ess from t!.e apprehension that her old 
friend had grown snobbish and vulgar- 
minded. “Unah,” said Lady Jean all at 
once, dropping her languor and speaking 
with animation that was not without emo- 
tion, “you know you are always Unah 
Macdonald of Fearnavoil manse to me, 
will you allow me the privilege of a friend 
in asking whether it is true that you have 
sacrificed part of your jointure for family 
reasons ?” 

“She always liked to get at the bottom 
of things, but it was for the purpose of 
conferring benefits if she could,” flashed 
across Unah’s mind. “I daresay she is 
going to propose a suitable situation for 
me,” was the next half-amused thought. 
“Well, if I had been in want of it, I 
should have been much obliged to her.” 
“ Yes, Lady Jean,” answered Unah cheer- 
fully, “and, believe me, I was happy to be 
able to relieve my father and assist my 
brother.” 

“Ah!” Lady Jean was not able to re- 
strain a little groan of superior worldly 
wisdom, “1 am well aware your father was 
aman in whom there was no guile, and 
no doubt his family are worthy of him; 
but forgive me if I grudge the cost to 
yourself.” 

“I am the best judge of that,” said 
Unah, with some displeased reserve. The 
next moment she added more cordially, as 
an acknowledgment of Lady Jean’s excel- 
lent intentions, “ I am well enough off in 
my circumstances, if you mean that. In- 
deed, I have enough income left. You 


must not measure my needs by yours, 
Lady Jean.” 

“Then you are quite content?” asked 
Lady Jean wistfully. 

Unah was a little startled as well as 
amused by her companion’s pertinacity. 
“Does any human being ever acknowl- 
edge to being quite content?” She par- 
ried the question with a half-nervous 
laugh. “You would not have mea mar- 
vel of perfection ; only I know I ought to 
be thankful, and I am thankful. Jenny 
Reach and I manage very well. But lam 
afraid I could not convince you, Lady 
Jean, that there is an interest and excite- 
ment when one has just enough, in mak- 
ing the two ends of ways and means meet, 
which you rich people cannot be expected 
to appreciate. For anything further, my 
neighbors are kind, and Balvaid is a little 
town which, in addition to low rents and 
few taxes, has fine scenery — I have been 
spoiled as to scenery — within reach. 
Don’t you like Balvaid and the neighbor- 
hood, Lady Jean?” 

Lady Jean was not to be decoyed from 
pursuing her object. Even if her charac- 
ter had allowed her, she had given her 
promise, and could not go back from the 
attempt to which she had pledged herself. 
“Unah,” she began again, so_ earnestly 
and even tremulously as to produce an in- 
stant impression on her hearer, “if you 
had ever wronged any living creature 
deeply, ss would you not long, 
however idly and foolishly, to be per- 
mitted to make the least, the lowest repa- 
ration in your power? Would you not 
bless the magnanimity which granted you 
the opportunity you craved —a magna- 
nimity which you might regard as an earn- 
est of yet higher mercy ?” 

Unah sat silent, closing her lips instead 
of opening them, and pressing her two 
hands together. She knew what was 
coming, and she looked at Lady Jean with 
such a fire of anguish and reproach in her 
dark eyes as might have rebuked and 
burned up the energy of the “go-be- 
tween.” She was, indeed, sufficiently 
scorched by it, to resolve solemnly, on the 
spur of the moment, never again while 
memory was left to her, to undertake a 
similar commission, which to be sure, 
was not likely to come in a woman’s way 
twice in a lifetime. But she could not 
draw back now, when she was in the thick 
of the difficulty, and all the dauntlessness 
and excess of compassion which had led 
her into it would be wasted if she did not 
persevere to the end. 





“Frank Tempest is very rich, and he 
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does not know what to do with his money, 
while he is a broken-down, hopeless man. 
I believe it would give him some comfort 
if you would suffer him to be of use to 
you, in any way, as a token of your for- 
giveness,” stammered Lady Jean. 

“Did he propose to buy my forgive- 
ness?” cried Unah sharply in her pain. 
“ Did he send you to me with a sugges- 
tion which was an insult to both of us? 
That was not like the Frank Tempest I 
thought I knew long ago.” 

Lady Jean was too much interested, 
and too doubtful of the part she was play- 
ing, to take offence on her own account. 
“ Oh, have pity on him,” she said, weep- 
ing herself as she spoke; “if you knew 
how changed he is, how lost to himself 
and to the world, you would forgive the 
great wrong he did you.” 

“I have forgiven him during all these 
years,” said Unah, still quickly and indig- 
nantly. ‘He does not need to ask my 
forgiveness to-day, —far less to seek to 
buy it from me by anything which money 
can buy.” 

“That was not in the least what he 
meant. Don’t do him such cruel injus- 
tice. Don’t be so hard on me, too, Unah, 
as to suffer me to convey a false and un- 
worthy impression of his intention,” plead- 
ed Lady Jean. “ It was only that he would 
fain have served you snd yours in the 
humblest way, as a miserable compensa- 
tion. Does it not rather strike you how 
crushed he is, that he cannot receive your 
forgiveness freely as it is given, but must 
cling to the most distant chance of mak- 
ing amends ?” 

nah had become more subdued, but 
she only shook her head. “It was not 
like him,” she repeated, though in a lower 
tone. 

“And how can you expect that any- 
thing he does now will be like what he 
once was?” remonstrated Lady Jean 
sharply in her turn. “It is you who are 
unreasonable as well as implacable, Unah 
Macdonald, else you would not, you 
could not, refuse Frank Tempest, whom 
neither man nor woman will delight more, 
and who does not care a straw for one of 
his many possessions, the single boon he 
implores of you—to render life endura- 
ble tohim. “He asks only that he may be 
permitted to help your brothers, your re- 
motest kinsman or clansman, if you your- 
self will not relieve him of a farthing of 
the wealth which is a burden tohim. He 
entreats to be allowed to be a friend to 
any of the Drumchatt tenants who re- 


it without your permission; he will not 
presume in any underhand way unless 
you will grant him the liberty. Think 
twice, Unah, before you refuse the last 
grace, before you close the only door that 
is left Open to him.” 

“It cannot be,” said Unah, but in sad- 
ness at last, notin anger. “Do not ac- 
cuse me of harshness, and do not let him 
call me vindictive. Itis not merely that 
I have enough for myself — that my broth- 
ers can work for themselves —that Lu- 
dovic Saonach, my father’s successor — 
and John Macdougal, Donald Drum- 
chatt’s heir, look well after the old parish- 
ioners and the poor clansmen. Does he 
not see that the dead stands between us 
and any favor at his hands? Yes, I for- 
give him, as Donald forgave him, and 
pray that he may be restored to all he for- 
feited — but he must not come in my way, 
for our paths lie far apart.” 

Lady Jean was forced to be satisfied 
with an answer from which there could 
be no appeal. “I was a fool to go to her 
on such an errand.” Lady Jean took her- 
self to task with unwonted self-disgust, 
as she drove home. “ But the truth is, 1 
am such a goose I cannot refuse to try 
and get for Frank Tempest whatever he 
chooses to bid me seek for him in these 
days, however persuaded I may be that 
the end is unattainable, or that even if it 
could be had, it might not be the worst 
thing possible for him. It was plain from 
the beginning that, gentle as she is, she 
would not consent to the faintest shadow 
of a benefit conferred by him on any 
creature connected with her in the remot- 
est degree. I suppose if she could not 
take all she must take nothing. Such a 
cancelling could not be partial, it must be 
complete or not at all. He must not 
come in her way, for their paths lie far 
apart. I wonder what she would think if 
she knew that he is here at the Lodge 
with us, not a mile from her; and that but 
for the circumstance that he has never 
stirred abroad since she returned from 
Fearnavoil, she is liable to meet him any 
day! He must have seen her somewhere 
without her knowledge, from the single 
question he asked in his odd, dazed way, 
poor Frank! as he forced himself to 
speak of her to me, when I consented to 
go on a fool’s errand, ‘ Does she always 
wear black now? She used to be fond of 
white.’ Heigho! how well he knew that 
white gown, and how much better it would 
have been for him if he had never seen 
it! What would happen if they did meet 
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face to face after all? Could she remain 
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firm when I, who never cared for him in 
that way, am reduced to being his humble 
servant, while she admitted that she had 
loved him, in his own hearing, and in the 
hearing of the whole crowded court on 
the terrible day of his trial? Would she 
still have the heart to tell him to keep 
out of her way, and to repeat that their 
paths lie far apart, when, in fact, their 
common misfortunes form a bond of union 
—let people say what they will? But, 
indeed, I believe nobody would be so bar- 
barous as to say anything after all 
these two have suffered. Hers is the one 
image of his youth and his happy days 
which has not faded, or been stamped 
out of his consciousness. If that image 
were always with him, freed from the 
associations of remorse with which it has 
been invested, and which have, perhaps, 
helped to keep it fresh, the rest might 
come back in time, like writing which 
seems obliterated, till care and skill renew 
it. If he had her to spur him on, and 
support him in the efforts which he is too 
listless and dispirited to make for himself, 
he might still take his own, go to the 
Priory, and live down the past. He might 
yet be the good squire and worthy gentle- 
man he once promised to be. Of course 
she was no match for him in his better 
days —such a marriage could not have 
been thought of then. But now poor 
Frank is by no means an unexceptionable 
parti—not even his advantages would 
make many girls, or their friends for them, 
forget his past, and agree to share his 
future.” Lady Jean whipped up her 
ponies, inspired as she was by a new for- 
lorn hope ere she had well recovered 
from the discomfiture of her last enter- 
prise. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FACE TO FACE. 


But, dauntless and daring as Lady Jean 
was, her mind misgave her with regard to 
the fresh scheme which had crossed her 
imagination. After concocting half-a- 
dozen elaborate plots, and writing three 
or four notes, to be torn up as soon as 
read, she resigned in despair the idea 
of making any active movement in the 
affair. Happily for herself and every- 
body Pm ar | what of reverence, hu- 
mility, and fairness she possessed were 
too much for her. ‘I cannot do it,” she 
said. “If it were only myself who was to 
run the risk I might venture it; but to 
expose Frank and Unah—who ought to 


of a heart and knows their story —for a 
doubtful advantage, to force them intoa 
position certain to cause them distress 
after all they have gone through, to trick 
them into it, even for their own good 
—I cannot do it. I will not take an 

step to bring about their meeting, though 
they should never meet again in this 
world. Frank breaks his fits of silence 
to mutter about going back to Styria 
before the summer is ended; and if he 
had a shred of the energy which once 
marked his purposes, he would have been 
off long ago. But if they are to en- 
counter each other before he sets out — 
and I do not see how it can be when she 
keeps at home, and he never stirs beyond 
the Lodge gates,”. reflected Lady Jean, 
feeling helpless and generally low about 
her friends’ prospects, “it must be by 
chance or the will of Providence.” 

So it happened that, in the recoil against 
showing herself resentful of Lady Jean’s 
mistaken kindness to Frank Tempest, 
Unah compelled herself to quit the fast- 
ness of her own home, and pay a visit to 
Balvaid Lodge, little guessing who was 
among the dwellers there. 

Unah walked the mile-and-a-half, which 
was but a step compared to her former 
long expeditions over moss and moor, 
only she had got a little out of the way of 
such walks as she had been accustomed 
to take with her father. She followed an 
upland path where yellow silver-weed, 
white heads of Dutch clover, and stunted 
lilac scabious—the widow’s flower of 
France —soon lapsed into liverwort and 
heather, while pasture fields gave way 
before broken, rushy ground and rocky 
knowes, the first spurs of mountain and 
deer forests. 

The weather was hot for early summer 
in the Highlands. The long-horned kylies 
stood against the dry stone Sehes in search 
of shade, the bees hummed monotonously, 
the butterflies loitered and lingered in 
their flight from wild flower to wild flow- 
er. The road, in the absence of shepherd 
or cailliach, carriage-driver or carter, had 
the human loneliness which is sometimes 
most keenly felt in summer weather and 
broad sunshine, when the lower animals 
which are abroad congregate together to 
bask in the brightness, taking their fill of 
ease and pleasure. Unah grew tired in 
the middle of her short spell of walking. 
She struggled without success against 
the melancholy mood which crept over 
her, and that appeared to her utterly out 
of harmony with the time and place. She 
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and rest in the great cool drawing-room, 
and to learn that Lady Jean, although she 
had been the aggressor in the late alter- 
cation, bore no malice for her repulse. 
At the same time Unah expected to find 
that Lord Moydart’s daughter and Sir 
still a high- 
handed way of taking life with its crosses, 
which was not without its charm to her 


Hugh Cameron’s wife ha 


neighbors in their fits of despondency. 


Sir Hugh had probably gone out after 
luncheon, but whether the mistress of the 
house were at home or not Unah would 
be sure to be shown the children, and 


even in the recent revival of her troubles, 
the childless widow had spared a thought 


for the little feet that pattered on — 


Jean’s floors, and the young voices whic 
rang under her rooftree. 

Unah found Lady Jean sitting alone at 
work, and was received by her with a 
friendliness almost pathetic in its warmth, 
since it could not conceal a flurry of 
nerves and spirits. 

“How much she must have taken to 
heart what we spoke of,” thought Unah, 
touched and wondering; “I had no idea 
her feelings were so keen and deep.” 

So far from Lady Jean recovering her 
composure, she got more agitated and 
less mistress of herself every moment, 
till, on the plea of summoning the chil- 
dren, in place of ringing for a servant she 
rose and quitted the room, leaving Unah 
sitting alone and inclined to become in- 
fected, in her ignorance, by that mysteri- 
ous thrill of expectation in the air. 

Opening from the drawing-room was a 
small, old-fashioned greenhouse, in which 
some person, whom Unah supposed to 
be a gardener, was walking about. Buta 
few moments after Lady Jean was gone, 
a gentleman, not a working-man, came to 
the conservatory door, turned the lock, 
and entered the drawing-room. He ad- 
vanced a few paces, unconscious that a 
stranger was there, and, discovering his 
mistake, stopped short, awkward and 
embarrassed, with a slight mechanical 
acknowledgment of the presence of a 
lady, but as if uncertain whether to pass 
on or to retreat. Then his wavering 
glance drew fixed, his dull eyes lit up 
with a gleam of recognition, while he 
hung his head in the overwhelming shame 
and misery into which his hesitation was 
converted. 

She was more unprepared than he 
should have been, aware as he was that 
she resided in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but she knew Frank Tempest in a 


cut her to the heart, and filled her with 
anguish and dismay. 

t was not that his brown hair had be- 
come white in a night, or in a year, or in 
seven years, or that his stalwart propor- 
tions had shrunk and wasted like those of 
an ailing or an aged man. Neither of 
those changes had come to pass in a man 
who was not yet thirty years of age. 

But, as it struck Unah, there was a 
transformation more piteous still. Here 
was the goodly framework little injured. 
Even the slouch in the gait and the wan- 
ness and haggardness of the face which 
he had brought inte court on the day of 
his trial, were replaced by restored firm- 
ness of muscle and brownness and healthi- 
ness of complexion. For a considerable 
interval had passed since he had recov- 
ered his freedom, returned to the world, 
and resumed the habits of his rank, in- 
cluding the indulgence which a dis- 
charged prisoner craves most passion- 
ately, and yet hardly knows how to take at 
first, that of wandering far and wide, and 
leading an unfettered, open-air life. 

The outward presence of Frank Tem- 
pest had been spared; but what of the 
spirit which had once filled it and looked 
out of it? Certainly there were no traces 
of his being indelibly stained and fatally 
brutalized by the humiliation to which he 
had been subjected. If he had been a 
worse man—corrupt in his civilization, 
heartless, base, and relentlessly cruel in 
his superficial refinement — he could not 
in his own strength have escaped this 
last and worst fall. But happily he 
had possessed sufficient purity to ren- 
der contact with impurity hateful and 
comparatively innoxious to him. He had 
felt sufficient filial reverence and trust to 
ask and receive an Almighty protection, 
converting harsh discipline into a divine 
shield. His undying contrition had kept 
his heart from hardening, and his mind 
from waxing coarse and gross in its turn. 
In one sense, the good that was in him 
had rendered his punishment more terri- 
ble ; but the good had also been the gold 
which the fierce furnace could not de- 
stroy, but tended to cleanse rather than 
to defile. 

Neither was Frank Tempest’s subdued 
bearing craven or abject; he had had 
originally too much of the marking of a 
brave and honest gentleman in him for 
any depth of adversity to teach him either 
to cower or cringe. 

But was this hesitating, shrinking man, 





moment, even while the change in him 


with his absent air aad disturbed aspect, 
all that disgrace and degradation had 
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left of the bold, light-hearted lad who had 
come to grief by his unbounded self-con- 
fidence and indomitable spirit ? 

It was as if his eyes were constantly 
cast backwards and inwards, grievously 
offended by what they encountered in the 
perpetual scrutiny — the self-accusation 
and trial which never came to an end, 
and which represented to him an equally 
relentless lifelong arraignment, and con- 
demnation at the hands of his fellows. 

There was another peculiar element in 
the strangeness of Frank Tempest’s re- 
appearance in the position he had so fear- 
fully outgrown, and where he could not 
even take up the threads of life at the 
point at which he had dropped them. In 
his own wide divergence from the ordi- 
nary weft and woof of his old compan- 
ions’ fortunes, he was called on to make 
allowance, with all the once practised 
skill which he had utterly lost, for each 
little entanglement, break, and knot that 
had occurred in his absence. The lad, 
before he was tempted and yielded to 
temptation, had been a thoroughly genial 
lad; but the most easily and quickly per- 
ceived attribute of the man was his for- 
lorn look of utter isolation. It was some- 
thing akin to, and yet distinct from, that 
haunting sense of solitude and strange- 
ness which, in a sadness half stern, half 
bitter, clings to the man who has been 
a castaway on a desert island, or has 
lived for years the only civilized man 
among savages. The tyranny of circum- 
stances is too much for him. The lost 
man has been restored as he never hoped 
to be to his fellows, his people, his house- 
hold; but he cannot forget how he was 
once severed from them, and condemned 
to exist apart from them, and what hard- 
ships and tortures, the iron of which en- 
tered into his soul, he was doomed to 
endure. The solemn, pathetic obstacle 
of an experience which his friends can 
never share, and of a certain unfamiliar- 
ity which has crept over him with regard 
to their common lot, still serves to divide 
the nearest and dearest. The tenderest 
forbearance and patience are required to 
prevent disappointment, misunderstand- 
ing, and final alienation putting the climax 
on his misfortune. 

For seven years deprived of inter- 
course with his equals —and here the 
difficulty was intensified by the shame 
which was associated with the depriva- 
tion —the outward punishment of his 
folly and guilt might have a limit; the 
inward shame of it knew no bounds on 
this side the grave. If the old peasant- 


bred Cumberland earl, a man of noble 
nature and great intellectual gifts, never 
felt at ease among his courtly peers, how 
could Frank Tempest, after he had ceased 
for an interval of years to bear a man’s 
name, and become only known by a prison 
number, after he had occupied a prison 
cell, worked at a prisoner’s task, taken 
exercise among prisoners, fed on their 
fare, and been let out into the world once 
more on aticket of leave, ever be at home 
again in his proper sphere ? 

It is true that society might not in one 
sense be closed against him. There is 
an important difference, which Lady Jean 
had ascertained and taken the trouble to 
explain to Laura Sutton, between even 
such a sentence as Frank Tempest’s and 
a sentence of infamy which not only 
brands a man, but cuts him off forever 
from the rights of citizenship, and under 
which he dies socially. But the modified 
sentence approaches very near social 
death. The man who undergoes it rarely 
comes back and plays a man’s part in the 
affairs of the world, even when he has 
been of a far humbler rank, and his edu- 
cation and circumstances may not have 
seemed to furnish so broad a contrast to 
the ignominy of his punishment. The 
experience, perhaps hardly less than the 
stigma, of a gaol abides with him and 
exercises a deadly paralysis over his fac- 
ulties. But when a gentleman has sunk 
so low it is still more difficult for him to 
rise to his former level. Open sympathy 
fails him. It may be extended to the po- 
litical offender, however mistaken, or 
to the martyr for principles, however 
strained and fantastic, but not to the man 
who has broken the primitive laws which 
protect life and property. What friend 
or acquaintance will ask aloud for the cul- 
prit who has passed into the oblivion, 
the death in life, of Millbank or Penton- 
ville? Who cares to remember him when 
his term of imprisonment is ended? 
And in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred who ever hears of such a wretched 
fellow-creature again? Even if he re- 
turn, like Frank Tempest, to a great in- 
heritance, of which neither his sentence 
nor his punishment has deprived him, he 
only comes back to hide his head and 
shrink out of sight. 

No doubt among Englishmen, with all 
their plain speaking, still more than in 
rigorously polite communities, there is a 
just and generous obligation which bids a 
man refrain from taunting his greatest 
enemy with sins and penalties which not 





only belong to the past, but which he can 
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neither acknowledge nor deny. Even 
malicious tongues are thus kept, for very 
shame, from wagging. 

But how many heedless words, what 
innumerable subtle associations will serve 
to recall to the unhappy man the hideous 
phantoms of the haunted past that was so 
different from his companions’ past, and 
which, even if they would lose sight of it, 
he can never forget, since it is continu- 
ally raising an insuperable barrier be- 
tween him and them. Such a return to 
the world as Frank Tempest’s is a return 
from the dead, and the chillness and mists, 
if not the noisomeness, of the grave, are 
about the dead who has come alive 
again. 

It was an abashed, almost scared man, 
though he was still capable of endurance, 
while he was incapable of hypocrisy, who 
stood before Unah in the dim reflection of 
his comely young strength, and looked as 
if, but for the courage he retained, he 
would fain have fled from the face of an 
friend he had ever known —above all, 
from the face of the woman whom he had 
loved with his whole heart and soul, and 
his love for whom survived in the wreck 
of every other earthly aspiration. 

Unah sawitall. She realized intensely 
that Frank Tempest’s love for her had 
been his ruin, as her testimony had gone 
far in procuring his condemnation. But 
for her he might have been, even then, in 
his goodly prime, a great English squire, 
manly and kindly, rich in household ties 
and social honors — richest of all in the 
blessings he shed around him. And the 
reverse of all this had by her means be- 
fallen Frank Tempest — her first and only 
love, who had won her heart without her 
knowledge and against her will, whom she 
had first seen on the summer afternoon 
when the fearlessness, petulance, and 
blitheness of the boy still mingled with 
the ardor and enthusiasm of the man. 
She could not bear the contrast — she hid 
her face from the sight. “ Forgive me,” 
she cried. 

“Forgive you!” he exclaimed in be- 
wilderment ; “ you mean that you forgive 
me, and it is good of you.” 

“Qh, no, no,” she interrupted him, “he 
forgave and that was enough. But I — 
let me help you—what can I do for 
you?” 

The question was not of his helping 
her, but of her flinging herself at his feet, 
if he would let her, and pouring out the 
whole treasures of her womanhood, count- 
ing them dross in his service. 


widow!” he said hoarsely, standing cold 
and stiff, incredulous, well-nigh aghast. 

She had remained the one woman with- 
out an equal to him. The lustre of her 
perfections had suffered no oe in 
his eyes. The only change — instead of 
the girl’s crown of sweetness she had 
worn of old, her head was now invested 
with the pale halo which even a heartless 
world bestows on its innocent, patient 
sufferers. If he could at this moment 
have approached the woman he had ence 
presumed to claim for his mate, it must 
have been as he would have drawn near 
toasaint. Buthedidnotdare. She was 
Donald Drumchatt’s widow, whose sight 
he ought not to darken with his presence 
a moment longer than he could help. 
And just as it was his act which had in- 
flicted on her a lifelong martyrdom, so 
they were at last parted by a gulf, before 
which the original mountain of inequality 
in their deserts dwindledtoamolehill. It 
was the impassable gulf which divides 
innocence from guilt and honor from 
shame. 

Her voice broke the silence, speaking 
tremulously but distinctly, while she 
looked at him with shining eyes. “Yes,” 
she said, “I was Donald Drumchatt’s 
little playfellow, cousin, and wife, while 
you struck the blow which was his death- 

low. And it is true that he stood be- 
tween us when you would have dealt 
compensation to me. But do you think 
he forbids me showing you kindness? 
Is that your opinion of him still? When 
he pitied and sought to absolve you with 
his last breath, would he not render you 
good for evil, where he walks in the Para- 
dise of God?” 
And at Unah’s cry of love and sorrow, 
even Frank Tempest’s sad, averted eyes 
were opened to the comprehension that 
the one possible atonement for him to 
make to this woman was to let her atone. 
For retribution sometimes takes the form 
of mercy, so melting and humbling, that 
its infinite tenderness can only be compre- 
hended in the light of the divine law, “I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 
“ My darling! you can bear to look on 
me again? Shall I ever venture so much 
as to touch your black gown?” he fal- 
tered. 
For answer she put her hands into his 
hands, which had done both cruel and 
ignominious work since she clasped them 
last. 
When Lady Jean brought back a quak- 
ing heart into her own drawing-room, she 
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tragedy seven years before, and whose 
meeting once more had been anticipated 
with such apprehension, standing quietly 
side by side. 

Frank Tempest looked round at the 
interruption, with the dawn of hope after 
a long eclipse on his face; but he spoke 
wistfully rather than exultantly. “ Lady 
Jean,” he said, “ Unah is going to cast in 
her lot with mine, and help me to bear 
my reproach. Is it very selfish of me to 
suffer it? If not, there is surely some 
good in my living still.” 

In after years a fair, wise, gentle wom- 
an presided worthily in the old home of 
the Delavals, and won for herself and her 
husband — though only a garbled version 
of their story had travelled down into 
Wiltshire — charity and respect. In her 
youth she had been a shy, timid girl; but 
in her maturity she had to find frankness 
and confidence for two people, since, on 
her cordiality and self-possession depend- 
ed a silent, nervous man, whose children, 
though they loved him, could not help 
him much, and who clung to his wife, 
without whose inspiring and sustaining 
influence he would have been lost to him- 
self and to the world. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A DIALOGUE ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


Ir was a morning of magical beauty 
towards the close of February. A breeze 
breathed inland from the sparkling rip- 

les of the Mediterranean as buoyant and 
resh as they were; and Nice seemed to 
lance and float in the luminous haze that 
athed it, like an unreal vision in the 
depths of an enchanted mirror. Its gay 
and motley world, however, was as unen- 
chanted as possible; a long line of car- 
riages, for Monte Carlo, was extending, 
for its benefit, the entire length of the 
railway station; and many were the start- 
ling toilettes to be seen studding the plat- 
form, and many the complexions of what 
seemed a preternatural fairness. Amongst 
this strange crowd moved the popular 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, still the confidante of 
men, although past fifty, and still caressed 
by every woman whose affection is a com- 
fort, or whose acquaintance is a distinc- 
tion. Her day’s prospect was something 
far less vulgar than the gaming-tables — 
it was a breakfast with Lady Di at the 
Villa Godwin, close to whose lovely gar- 
dens is a small station, a mile or two on 
this side of Monaco. A few other guests 





from Nice were, she knew, going also; 
and she was scanning the crowd, in hopes 
of detecting some of the favored ones. 
Her sensitive taste was very quickly star- 
tled by a dress of purple velvet, embroi- 
dered with golden sunflowers ; and she 
was indulging gently in the reflection so 
common with all of us, “ What people 
there are in the world!” when the lady of 
the sunflowers rapidly came up to her, and 
proved to be no less a person than Mrs. 
Crane, the beauty. Last June, at a fancy 
fair in London, Mrs. Crane had sold cigars 
at ten guineas apiece, and Mrs. Fitzpat- 
rick thought that, though not in her own 
set, “she was all very well at Nice.” 
Mrs. Crane, too, who by no means de- 
spised the appearance of respectability, or 
the company, in public places, of unim- 
peachable people, would by no means let 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick pass; and a greeting 
took place of the most comfortable cor- 
diality. What, however, was the latter 
lady’s surprise, on asking if her companion 
was going to Monaco, to learn that, like 
herself, she was bound for the Villa God- 
win! “So come with me, my dear,” Mrs. 
Crane added. “We have monopolized a 
saloon-carriage ; and there are our party 
standing in front of it, with your cousin, 
Phil Marsham, taking charge of us.” 

“Ah, there the boy is!” said Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, with a smile of meaning, and 
a familiar nod tohim. “ And so, my dear, 
Phil is another of your friends, as well as 
poor Di!” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Crane gaily. “ Mr. 
Phil and I are sworn friends, of a good 
three weeks’ standing: and we have 
hardly a thought that we don’t share by 
this time. But as for Di, as you call her, 
I never set eyes on her till yesterday, at 
Monte Carlo, when Mr. Phil and Lady 
Otho introduced us ; and, as we can never 
let a day pass without a turn at the tables, 
we have been asked to take the Villa God- 
win by the way. We go on, in the after- 
noon; dine at Monte Carlo; stay for the 
concert ; then row back in a boat by moon- 
light with Countess Marie, whose singing 
is the divinest thing I ever heard in m 
life, and of whom your cousin could tell 
you a great deal more than I can; and 
then we wind up our proceedings with the 
Nice fancy ball, which, unless my fore- 
sight fails me, will be of the #zos¢ curious 
description. But now,” Mrs. Crane went 
on, “be a good woman, and tell me all 
about Lady Di; she has long been a name 
to me, but nothing more than a name, and 
I hate going to people’s houses without 
knowing something about them— I mean 
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about their relations; for else one never 
knows where one is, and is sure to com- 
mit oneself in one way or another.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
“that Phil Marsham knows too much 
about too many ladies. I can answer for 
it, at any rate, that he knows something 
about poor Di, so you had best ask him. 
I must go and speak for a moment to dear 
Lady Otho.” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was always close to 
the right people. She could not help it. 
It was not that her heart was bad, but that 
her instinctive tact was exquisite. And 
now, her hand in another moment — her 
gentle, truthful, caressing hand — was, 
almost before she knew it, upon Lady 
Otho’s muff, and a low coo of confidences 
had begun instantly. 

Once in the saloon-carriage, Mrs. Crane 
had her way with Marsham. “Who is 
she?” and “ What is she?” she was say- 
ing. “You must tell me all about her. 
And is shea great friend of yours? I can 
tell you this much, at any rate; she looks 
more like Venus than Diana.” 

“Her ame is not Diana,” said Mar- 
sham, “1! ut Diotima.” 

“ Dio— what?” said Mrs. Crane. 

“Diotima,” repeated Marsham slowly. 
“ She is a strange person, with a strange 
name. You have of course heard of her 
father, old Lord Wastwater ? ” 

“Heard of him! I knew him too, for 
my sins. I met him at Sandown the day 
before he died. He made eyes at me for 
half an hour incessantly; he thanked 
heaven that though he was past seventy 
he was still susceptible to the charms of a 
pretty woman; and he promised to send 
me next week a copy of verses made in 
my special honor.” 

“ Ah!” said Marsham gently; “his ca- 
reer was the saddest thing I ever knew in 
my life. He began in a very different 
way from the way he ended in. He was 
full of ambition and high aims once as a 
student anda poet. He translated Greek 
poetry, and he studied Greek philosophy ; 
and with his clear, eager eyes, that I have 
often heard about, he impressed every one 
as a youth of the greatest promise. But 
at thirty his change came. He put his 
dreams away from him, and exchanged 
them for what he called realities. He 
came out of his seclusion ; he gave up his 
Plato in favor of play; and just as his 


riches, so his second helped him to get 
rid of half of them. Still his early tastes 
in a great measure clung to him; and 


ing to on purpose that he might be near 
the ger wnt yet his library and his 
statues will show you that he was a stu- 
dent and a man of taste to the end. And 
there, for her mother died early, he taught 
this child of his. Hs taught her, or had 
her taught, Greek and Latin, and some 
smattering of theology, for the Godwins 
are staunch Papists; and he completed 
her education by dragging her with him 
into half of the fast society in Europe. 
She is the strange child of a strange par- 
ent; and much of her fate and character 
seems written in the name he gave her.” 

“And who,” said Mrs. Crane, “ may 
Diotima have been, if you please?” 

“ She was a mysterious woman of whom 
we read in Plato, —to me the most fasci- 
nating of all classical characters. Who 
she was is wrapped in mystery ; but I pic- 
ture her to myself as a sort of George 
Sand of antiquity. It was she who taught 
Socrates of the nature of love, of which 
she is supposed to have been a professor 
in more ways thanone. Besides that, she 
is supposed to have been a priestess; 
and the gods loved her so well, that, at 
her prayer, they would stay a pestilence. 


"| Fancy her, half saint and half sinner — 


the wise woman at once of prayer and 
pleasure, whom the wisest of the ancients 
found more wise than himself!” 

“As far as I can understand,” said 
Mrs. Crane, “you are not giving your 
friend a very brilliant character.” 

“ As far as what we mean by character 
goes,” said Marsham, “I believe her to 
be without reproach; and that, consider- 
ing the way she has been brought up, is 
wonderful. I would stake my life on her 
honor. But think of the way she has 
lived, and the strange influences out of 
which her thoughts and her tastes have 
been woven. Think of the set of men 
and women, from whom to a certain ex- 
tent at least her tone must have been 
taken, —the extravagant debtors, the 
gilded paupers, the reckless love-makers ! 
Her faith and her conscience, it is true, 
have kept her taintless ; but in her natural 
and unregenerate heart, she is, I think, 
half pagan and half Bohemian; and 
though she does not hate good, yet nat- 
urally she does not fear evil.” 

Mrs. Crane, who was herself a gilded 
pauper, was for this reason, and perhaps 
for certain others, not much pleased b 

these remarks. “Of course,” she said, 
“J cannot tell who Lady Diotima may 
have been; but she has certainly lost her 
looks, even if she ever had any.” 





though he built the place we are now go- 


“Ah!” said Marsham, “ very likely you 
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think so. But Lady Di is essentially a 
man’s beauty. And even men don’t think 
her a beauty at first. But she has the 
ambushed charm that does all the more 
execution, because at first you do not per- 
ceive it; and still, though her cheeks are 
faded, and her eyes have a few faint lines 
round them, it is ‘terrible as an army 
with banners,’ lying in wait for you 
amongst autumnal brushwood.” 

“Men like you, Mr. Marsham,” said 
Mrs. Crane, with a tone of pique in her 
voice, “are very transparent creatures. 
You are devoted to Lady Di, or at least 
you have been. Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
told me as much, when I was talking to 
her just now on the platform.” 

“ My cousin,” said Marsham, laughing- 
ly, “is a born match-maker; so you must 
not pay a moment’s attention to what she 
says. No, my praise of Lady Di is quite 
disinterested. Itis true I have known her 
very well. Butthen is not that as muchas 
to say that I am not in love with her?” 

Marsham said this with such frankly 
genuine carelessness, that Mrs. Crane’s 
good temper at once returned to her. 
“Well, I admit,” she said graciously, 
“that Lady Di does dress to perfection. 
She has the prettiest boots I ever saw — 
(I must ask her where she gets them), and 
the prettiest hands too; only she never 
takes her gloves off. And whether she 
can conquer or no, her dress could show 
any woman that she at least wishes to do 

” 


The party were now alighting at the 
station ; and as they were walking down a 
short reach of road to the villa gates, 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick again joined Mrs. Crane 
and Marsham. 

“TI think, Philip,” she said with a sort 
of reproval in her voice, “I heard you 
tell Mrs. Crane that Lady Di was in heart 
half a pagan. I must set your compan- 
ion right there. Di is as gooda Christian 
as any of us. Her great charm to me is 
that she is a Catholic without bigotry. 
She believes, I’ve no doubt, firmly in her 
own faith. In fact, there is much of it 
that is so beautiful that a mind like hers 
must cling to it if possible. But she 
knows that to be good and genuine is of 
more importance than creeds: she does 
not care two straws for the pope; and 
she likes a book all the better if it has 
pot been written by a Papist. But,” she 
added, making the others pause and look 
behind them a moment, “do you see, high 
up the hill, amongst the grey olives, just 
over the zigzag mule-track, and beyond 
the gleaming cottages, where a little 


chapel stands, amongst its black cypress- 
es? Well, there Lady Di climbs daily, 
and says her prayers in solitude, in a dim, 
musty twilight, amongst faint smells of 
incense ; and then meditates on the rusty 
crosses in the graveyard, and looks out 
over the endless levels of the sea. How 
can you,” she said to Marsham in a low, 
tender tone, “ speak as you did of the only 
woman who has ever really loved you?” 

Marsham’s only reply was a soft, genial 
laugh, which showed his cousin at once 
that her words had no meaning for him. 
“Men are very stupid,” she said to her- 
self, softly. “Poor Di! and stupid— 
stupid Philip!” 

Meanwhile, under the shadow of mimo- 
sas, palms, and cypresses, a long, winding 
carriage-drive had brought them to the 
villa, and theré Lady Di received them in 
a large marble hall. A man, who had 
been told that her face had a charm lurk- 
ing in it, might have detected the charm 
at once; and her general aspect, even if 
he had not been told, might have warned 
him unconsciously to expectit. Her long, 
plain dress of tight-fitting grey velvet not 
only showed all the curves of her perfect 
figure, but her own knowledge of their 
perfection also; and there was a sense 
about her as she moved and spoke —not 
indeed of coquetry, she was too serene 
and too confident for that —but of the 
subtle abandon, perceived like a faint per- 
fume, of a woman accustomed, if not to 
love, at any rate to have love made to her. 
Nor did at breakfast this impression wear 
off. Nota word did she utter about phil- 
osophy or Greek poetry; and her only 
allusion to religion was to say that her 
Italian concierge hoped to cure his rheuma- 
tism by applying a painted woodcut of St. 
Joseph to it. She talked much to Mar- 
sham, with animation, but, as Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick observed, without a sign of ten- 
derness. She spoke with gaiety and 
interest of the gossip of Nice and Monte 
Carlo; she touched on several doubtful 
histories with a mixture of familiarity and 
delicacy; and she won golden opinions of 
Mrs. Crane, first as to her wisdom, by 
saying that marriage was a mistake, and 
then as to her taste, by describing how she 
had once been to a fancy ball as Rosa- 
lind. The entertainment seemed alto- 
gether to be a complete success. Con- 
versation was quick and sparkling all 
round the table ; and long before a break- 
up was needful, regrets were to be heard 
that there need be any break-up at all. 

“He was a wise man, Lady Di,” ex- 





claimed Lord Surbiton, a poet, a diplomat, 
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and a dandy of the last generation, laying 
a jewelled hand on his heart, and repress- 
ing a hollow cough, “he was a wise man 
who said that the climax of civilization 
was the getting together a certain number 
of knees under one piece of mahogany.” 

“Or two pairs fl lips,” said Marsham, 
“on a single ottoman.” 

“Or fifty pairs of hands,” said Mrs. 
Crane, “round a single ¢rente-et-guarante 
table.” 

“ Any savage can love,” said Lord Sur- 
biton, “and any savage can gamble; but 
it is. only civilized man that can really 
talk. And, therefore, a charming and 
accomplished hostess, who alone can 
make conversation possible, is, properly 
speaking, the high-priestess of civiliza- 
tion.” 

“Now, come, Lord Surbiton,” said 
Lady Di, “and let us consider that for a 
moment. We have all of us here to-day 
been, no doubt, most charming. But has 
one of us uttered a serious thought, or 
said a single thing worth remembering ? 
Our talk would seem very pointless, I’m 
afraid, if it were written down.” 

“ Precisely, my dear lady,” said Lord 
Surbiton, “and for this reason. In fine 
conversation the mere words are but a 
small part of it. The magic of these de- 
pends on that viewless world of associa- 
tion that is born and dies with each 
special day and company. They are like 
a spell, an incantation; they evoke, they 
do not describe; like other spells, they 
are effectual only in a charmed circle ; 
and, like other spells, to outsiders, they 
are apt to sound mere gibberish. And 
this is the reason why fine dialogue in 
books can never be what is called xazt- 
ural, for art has to concentrate into one 
mode of expression what in real life is 
conveyed to us by a thousand. And, 
even then, how often the result is a fail- 
ure! What poet’s art,” he went on, pre- 
paring a sigh, that made his satin necktie 
creak, “what poet’s art can supply the 
want of a woman’s living eyes, or the per- 
sonal memory of one’s own relations with 
her?” 

“ Surely,” said Lady Di, “if, as you say, 
any savage can make love any savage can 
make eyes also. And you, Lord Surbi- 
ton, ought to be above such savagery.” 

“You mistake me,” said Lord Sur- 
biton, who had meanwhile been fixing his 
own hollow eyes upon Mrs. Crane. “I 
said that any savage could love; not that 
every savage could make love. The latter 
is a rare social accomplishment. The 
former is a universal private misfortune.” 





“ Yes,” said Lady Otho pensively, with 
a charming expression of sadness, “ I 
suppose love on the whole does cause 
more sorrow than happiness. If girls 
never fell in love, they would never run 
away from their husbands, and then half 
the misery one hears of every year would 
be spared one.” 

“And yet, my dear,” said Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, “life would be a very shallow 
thing without its sorrows.” 

“ All sorrow is experience,” said Lord 
Surbiton, “ and goes to make us into men 
and women of the world. Passion,” he 
coughed out slowly amidst a general 
silence, “is a great educator ; but its work 
only begins when it itself has left us. I 
have observed, and I think with truth, in 
one of my own romances, that a woman 
of the world should always have been, but 
should never be, in love. She should 
always have had a grief, but she s!.ould 
never have a grievance. She should 
always be the mistress of a sorrow, but 
never its servant. The happiness of 
society, as I have observed in another 
place, is based on the pains of private or 
domestic experience. But our hours,” he 
added, “of such perfect happiness, are, 
alas! as fleeting as they are exquisite; 
and as we are most of us on our way to 
Monte Carlo, your musical clock, Lady 
Di, warns us that we must soon be mov- 
ing.” 

ey said just now,” said Lady Di, “that 
we had none of us uttered anything worth 
remembering. You, Lord Surbiton, have 
at any rate freed us from that reproach.” 

“If I have,” said Lord Surbiton, “I am 
sincerely sorry. The best conversation 
is never worth remembering. It is a del- 
icate rose that will not survive for an in- 
stant the stalk it grows on. It isa fine 
champagne, that sparkles and rejoices us 
for the moment, but whose excellence we 
are never so sure of, as when we find it 
has left no trace of itself next morning.” 

“ And if true conversation,” said Mar- 
sham, as the company were rising, “is like 
good champagne, true love is like bad. 
False and true taste equally well at the 
moment, and we only detect the true when 
we find that it has made our heads ache 
afterwards.” 

“Very well put,” said Lord Surbiton, 
with a low chuckle, as Marsham was 
helping him into a huge overcoat, lined 
with splendid sables. “You are coming 
with us, Mr. Marsham, are you not?” 

“Are you?” murmured Lady Di, who 
was standing close beside him. “I had 
hoped you would have stayed with me for 
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an hour or two, for I want your help so 
very much in the library.” 

Marsham looked doubtful and disap- 
pointed; but Lady Di was invincible in 
such small social manceuvres; and in a 
few words with Lady Otho the whole 
thing had been settled. 

“ And what,” said Mrs. Crane, confi- 
dentially, “will Countess Marie think of 
you, Mr. Philip, when she promised to 
sing your boat-song to-night as we came 
home on the water?” 

“‘ Never fear about that,” said Marsham. 
“You are to pick me up here at the land- 
ing-stage at the bottom of the garden; 
and meanwhile give my friend my best 
remembrances, and tell her I’ve stayed 
behind here to discuss theology.” 

“J thought,” Mrs. Crane whispered, 
“it was flirtation you stayed behind for, 
and not theology !” 

“* never knew,” he answered, “that 
the two had much incommon. However, 
I suppose, on second thoughts, all false 
and useless things have a certain family 
likeness.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” said Mrs. Crane 
to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, as they were strolling 
slowly towards the station, “though 
have seen many male flirts in my day, I 
never saw so busy aone as Mr. Philip, 
your cousin.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, with real feeling. 

“See, Mr. Marsham,” said Lady Di, as 
she brought him into the long, quiet 
library ; “I still keep my old tastes, and 
I still spend half my morning here. You 
know this room, don’t you? It was here 
I first had the pleasure of meeting you. 
That was six years ago; and I remember 
to this day how I first saw you, as you 
came from your father’s yacht, appear 
between those two tall cypresses. You 
were surprised, were you not, to find a 
student and a would-be poetess in what, 
at first sight, as you confessed afterwards, 
you took for a young Parisian adventur- 
ess? However, I dress more quietly now. 
Is not that your opinion?” She had put 
on since breakfast a grey velvet hat that 
matched her dress, and that made her 
look five years younger; and she leaned 
back against a bookcase, conscious of an 
attraction which she felt she exercised. 
“ Ah!” she went on in a few moments, 
“those were happy days. We were 
brother and sister for a whole cloudless 
fortnight. You were the very thing that 
at that time I wanted —a companion of 
my own age and tastes. Do you see that 
book in white vellum? That is the very 





Eschylus over which you smiled to find 
me poring. And now,” she said, as she 
motioned him to a chair, “sit down by my 
writing-table, and wait patiently whilst I 
read you something.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Marsham, as 
he watched her take from a drawer a 
locked manuscript-book, “ how well I rec- 
ollect that dull blue binding! You had 
some scraps of mine inside it once, I 
believe—bits of translation I did from 
the plays we read together.” 

She held up her delicate hand to enjoin 
silence. “Listen,” she said tenderly, 
“this is how the sea-nymphs sang to the 
bound Prometheus in his solitude, as they 
floated up to him, not from a yacht on the 
blue sea’s surface, but from their coral 
caves far down under it. 


Sufferer, fear not ; love hath sent us: 
Yearning with compassion, we. 
We have stilled our father’s tongue, fain to 
prevent us, 
We have left our clear homes in the blue deep 


sea. 

We have travelled far 

In our wingéd car 
For thee, for thee! 


For through our still, wave-dripping grottoes 
ran 
A udoote, brazen clang, 
Breaking our noonday dreamings in our peace- 
ful sea. 
With unsandalled feet, 
Breathless and fleet, 
To our wingéd car we sprang, 
For thee, for thee ! * 


“Do you remember that?” she said, 
with a quiet look at Marsham. “Listen 
again, then. You must surely be flattered 
at oy your own verses. You sent 
me this from Genoa. It is out of the 
“ Agamemnon;” and it is, strangely 
enough, the last passage we ever read 
together. 


Woe to the proud house ! woe 
To the proud house, and the mighty men 
thereof ! 
Desolate are the palaces; for lo, 
From them the presence is gone forth of love. 
And he is left astonished at his lot, 
And silent — our lone lord ; 
Dishonored, yet he speaks no swelling word, 
Stricken, he revileth not. 
Only it seems we have a ghost to king, 
Our king is changed in such wise —yea, so 
grown 
More sad than any living, fleshly thing : 
For even like a ghost’s to look upon 
(So deeply, deeply, he 
Sickeneth by reason of his desire extreme 


* Prometheus Vinctus, 127-237. 
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For her beyond the sea), 
His goings, to and fro, and gazings seem, 
Nor can his home of marble any more 
Please him, nor all his wealth of wrought device 
That found such favor in his eyes of yore ; 
Nor precious toil of cunning statuaries 

Seem any longer fair, 
To those strange, changed, unhappy, hungry 

eyes, 

Because of that one great love-famine there. 
Also through all the dismal wastes of night 

In feverish sleep he sees 
Many dream- Helens — phantom semblances, 

Sad with a vain delight — 

. Yea, verily, vain, vain ! 

Lo, the man thinketh she hath come again 
In truth, and feels the healing of her face. 
When, in a moment, lo, it hath taken flight, 
Far in the dark, down slumber’s secret ways.* 


She read the verses beautifully, and as 
if her voice loved to linger on them. 
Marsham listened with a friendly tender- 
ness, half sad, half genial; but his com- 
panion was apparently looking for signs 
of some deeper feeling. A look of dis- 
appointment flitted across her face ; and, 
with a slight change of manner, she took 
him out into the garden. “Let us come,” 
she said, “to our old seat — our old seat 
under the citrons and the oranges — 


The oranges like gold, in leafy gloom.” 


Under the orange-trees they sat down 
together in silence. “Do you find me 
much changed, Mr. Marsham?” she at 
last said abruptly. 

In her face he did find her changed ; 
and that was all he was thinking of. But 
he could not say this to her; and so he 
answered “ No.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“that is because you have not cared to 
observe me closely. But I have observed 

ou; and you are changed, at any rate. 
No, not in your face, for as far as that 
oes you look fresher than ever, and far 
ess thoughtful—or perhaps it would 
sound better if I said, thought-worn. 
Tell me,” she added presently, “do you 
ever write any poetry now?” 

“IT have written,” he said, “a few jin- 
gling rhymes for music; but except that, 
nothing for five years. But wait, let me 
beg you wait for a single moment, whilst 
I watch the delicious orange-leaves, as 
they move and murmur over me, against 
the clear, delicious sky. Let us have a 
moment’s golden silence —as golden as 
those ‘ happy hanging orange-orbs.’ ” 

He leaned back with his face turned 
upwards, and watched with a dreamy in- 


* ZEschylus, Agamemnon, 400-415. 





tensity the sky, the fruit, and the foliage. 
“Yes,” he exclaimed suddenly, again 
turning to his companion, who had been 
watching 47m as he had been watching 
the orange-trees, YP ne are right. I am 
changed. I have forfeited by this time 
all claims on the friendship I once had 
from you. You liked me once because I 
was young and impetuous, and because I 
would quote poetry by the hour to you. 
Now, I have no eagerness, no enthusiasm 
left in me; and without that there is no 
poetry possible.” 

“And yet,” she said, “you looked 
happy enough this morning; and when- 
ever I hear of you, I hear of you as en- 
joying yourself.” 

“ Ah!” he answered, “but I did not 
tell you I was miserable. I should bea 
far more interesting person if I were, 
both to myself and others. But I have 
not even energy enough to be embittered 
or disappointed. Life, I find, is not the 
thing I thought it was; but I feel no an- 
ger at it, because it has deceived me. I 
merely smile at myself for having been 
the victim of the deceit. Where is my 
anger, where is my hate gone? Some of 
my old spirit would return if I could only 
recover these. Can you advise me, Lady 
Di, how to recover my anger?” 

“Would it not be more to the purpose,” 
she said hurriedly, “if you asked how to 
recover your love? If youhad ever been 
really in love, you would not “4 

“Have occasion, you would say, to 
lament that my disappointment was not 
bitter enough to me.” 

“ Do.not laugh,” she said gently, “for 
I am speaking to you with all earnestness. 
If you had ever really loved, life would 
never seem a blank to you. It might, 
indeed, be bitter; but even in the bitter- 
ness there would be something koly ; and 

ou would never, never sink to the shal- 
ow ennui that you now say oppresses 
you.” 

“Itis not so,” said Marsham, getting 
more animated; “for I know what love 
is, and that too has failed me. It has 
failed me like the rest of life, and for 
the same reason. It is but the fragment 
of a far greater loss. When you knew 
me I was full of romance. You little 
guessed,” he added with some feeling, 
“how full.” Lady Di flushed crimson, 
and her breath came quickly. .“ But you 
knew me,” he went on, “not, as we both 
of us thought, in the sunrise of my ma- 
turer manhood; but in what really was 
the sunset of my youth, and of the 
faith that my youth had lived on.” 
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Lady Di fixed her eyes on him with a 
look of soft compassion. “My poor 
friend,” she said, “you are very young 
still, and all this dejection means merely 
that you have not found the right person. 
You have lost your faith in God, have 

ou? Itis a great misfortune, doubtless. 

ut many true-hearted men and women 
have suffered the same; and have loved 
each other none the less, perhaps even 
the better for it. And your case, if you 
please, can of course be the same as 
theirs. If you will = learn of me, I 
may, I think, be able to help you. I have 
heard of the life you lead, of the idle 
selfishness and the frivolity of it; of your 
perpetual, restless search after its shal- 
lowest pleasures. I have heard of the 
people you associate with — of the women 
like Mrs. Crane, and of the men like 
Lord Surbiton. I have watched to-day 
your manner amongst them; and the 
picture I have formed of you is, I see, 
a true one. Yourself, your affections, 
and your interests are as light as a but- 
terfly’s wings, but as weak and as incon- 
stant also. You are moving through the 
world without one earnest thought to 
guide, or without one earnest work to an- 
chor you. Is it in that way, do you think, 
that faith is to be recovered? If you 
would ever believe in the supernatural, 
you must first give your affections some 
stake in the natural. Or,” she continued, 
looking into his eyes inquiringly, “if your 
hour has not yet come, if you have not 
yet discovered the woman that will wake 
up all your sleeping manhood, you can at 
least do what is the other half of your 
duty — you can work for all those depend- 
ing on you ; you can help to promote their 
happiness.” 

“Tama rich man now,” said Marsham, 
“and, as you say, I have many depending 
on me. But how do you think I behave 
towards them? To you I seem only an 
idler, and a pleasure-seeker. You know 
nothing of the dull and weary hours that 
I give to business; the dull and weary 
weeks that I spend at my own place in 
the country; the petty wretched details 
with which I occupy myself, that I may 
do what is called ‘ my duty’ by all to whom 
I can be of any help,” 

“Is this indeed so?” she said. “ And 
do you mean to say that you find no 
pleasure in the —in the thought that you 
are making others happy?” 

“If I did not do what I could,” he said, 
“T should be certainly miserable. But to 
do all I can, does but save me from that, 
and preserve me on the dull, dead level of 





painlessness. I am not enthusiastic even 
about my own life. Why should I be en- 
thusiastic about the lives of others?” 

“You are right,” she said, “you are 
right. If you can see nothing in this life 
worth winning for yourself, and nothing 
in this life that it would make you miser- 
able to miss, your labors for others will 
be but the dull round of a treadmill. 
Our own inner lives and loves’ must 
be the light of our world for each of us; 
and if the light, my friend, that is in us 
be darkness, oh how great is that dark- 
ness! But I do not yet despair of you. 
Some day or other, you will learn to love, 
and then the whole aspect of things will 
change for you. The old sense of life’s 
worth and solemnity will come back 
again; you will again be eager, again an 
enthusiast, and again, perhaps, a poet.” 

“JT have told you,” said Marsham, 
“that I have known love already, but it 
had for me none of that magic power that 
you give it credit for.” 

“Tell me,” said Lady Di, tremulously, 
“when was that? Was it before you 
knew me, or was it afterwards? You said 

ou were more full of romance when I 
new you first, than perhaps I sus- 
pected.” 

“I was indeed,” said Marsham, “for 
the very ume I was here, I knew the very 
feeling that you say would save me, but 
which in reality has done so very little. 
I was in love — in love as deeply, as mad- 
nd as ever you could recommend me to 

e. 

She looked at him with a bewildered 
expression. ‘But why,” she said, after 
a pause, “did you tell me nothing of this ? 
Did I not deserve your confidence ? 
Were you afraid to be quite open with 
me? Oh my friend, do not be afraid of 
me. 
“Surely,” said Marsham, “I told you 
all I could. All the subjects that had any 
common interest for us, I discussed free- 
ly with you, as brother would with sister. 
But brothers are shy of telling sisters 
their love-affairs ; and so I was shy with 

ou.’ 

, For some moments she was mute. 
Suddenly the fashion of her countenance 
changed, as his meaning dawned on her. 
“ And so,” she began, “ you were in love 
with some other woman —with the lady, 
I mean,” (she corrected herself angrily) 
“who had the honor to lose your affec- 
tions as soon as she had completed to 
youthe full gift of her confidence! In- 
deed, Mr. Marsham, if your affections 
are of that kind, I do not wonder they 
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have failed to reveal the earnestness and 
value of life to you. And so you flatter 
yourself you were in love, at that time — 
really in love,do you? My poor friend, 
you make me smile to see how you de- 
ceive yourself. I should have thought 
that a schoolboy would have known life 
better. That poor phase of feeling you 
were then passing through, I had known 
and done with three years before. Time 
was when I left my heart behind me at 
every country-house I stayed at: but it 
was sure to come after me in a day or 
two, like a sponge-bag or a washing-bill ; 
and foolish girl though I was, I never 
really thought that trifling to be love. 
Myself, I have never loved. But I know 
that I know what the passion is, because 
I am so sure-I have never felt it: and so 
sure also that you have not. Why, at the 
very time you speak of, were not you 
loitering here with me, finding pleasure 
in my society, and hanging over every 
word I uttered?” 

“And why should I not?” said Mar- 
sham. ‘“ You were a woman of taste and 
intellect. You had thought, and read, 
and discriminated, and I could discuss 
things freely with you that I could with 
no one else. What, according to your 
view of the matter, are the contents of a 
true lover’s vows? When he says to a 
woman ‘I love you,’ does that mean also, 
‘You understand all my thoughts’? or 
does it else mean ‘I will never harbor or 
utter a thought that you are incapable of 
understanding’? Why, it takes two or 
three people to understand even the mean- 
est personality. And because one woman 
had my genial sympathy, can this show 
you that another had not my love?” 

“Heavens!” she said impetuously, “do 
you know so little as to think that were a 
man in love really he could endure to be 
absent, without necessity, a day from the 
woman he was in love with? No: he is 
never happy when away from her. All 
amusements, unless she shares them, are 
vapid ; and to give to another one of the 
inner thoughts of his heart would, he feels, 
be sacrilege. They are all sacred to her; 
they are all precious for her sake. The 
are flowers in the garden of his soul whic 
he plucks lovingly, one by one, for her 
and for her only, and which he labors to 
keep sweet and taintless, that she may 
lay them in her own bosom.” 

“If that is love,” said Marsham, “I 
have not only never known it, but I hope 
I never may know it. The woman I loved 
could not read Greek plays: you could. 
And will you say I was not in love, be- 
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cause I was not prepared to renounce 
forever all sympathy in so refined and 
so harmless a taste as the Athenian 
drama?” 

“ This is not a matter,” she exclaimed, 
“for reason and logic. The kingdom of 
love does not come with observation. 
Your heart, not your head, must reveal it 
to you. But if you have no heart, as you 
are doing your best to convince me, then 
God help you! Why, love in the inner 
world is what the sun is in the outer; and 
if your inner world is a sunless one, I 
could no more show you that life was a 
precious thing, than I could show you 
that the sea was blue at midnight.” 

“ Reason,” said Marsham, “ cannot kin- 
dle love; but reason assuredly can quench 
it” 

“ Nonsense!” she cried contemptuous- 
ly. 

What man can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 


“ You cannot by reason,” he said, “cure 
love as a caprice; but the love, which is 
a caprice only, is not the love you speak 
of. And love as an absorbing and lifelong 
devotion, which takes into itself a man’s 
whole ambitions and emotions — love like 
this, reason assuredly can quench —for 
those at least who have no faith to sus- 
tain them. Such love, you say, is the 
sun of the inner world. You are mistak- 
en. It is not the sun, it is the moon. 
The moon is human affection, but the sun 
is divine faith. You, who are a Catholic, 
forget all this; for you know nothing of 
the loss from which others are suffering. 
But to offer love to those who have lost 
religion, is to tell the poor to eat jam-tarts, 
when they cry to you that they have got 
no bread.” 

“I forget nothing,” she said angrily. 
“IT am a Catholic, it is true, and I trust I 
value my religion properly. But religion 
has nothing to do with the present ques- 
tion. You are beginning the matter at 
the wrong end. If you want to bea re- 
ligious man, you must first be a man; and 
se are not a man if you do not know 

ow to love. How will you love God 
whom you have not seen, if you do not 
love your brother whom you have seen?” 

“ That does but mean,” he replied, “ that 
if the tree is healthy it will bear fruit; 
not that we can have fruit without having 
atree to bear it. You are confounding 
two things. Love is either a sacrament 
or a self-indulgence. If it be the former, 
the very essence of it is that it points to 
something beyond itse!f; and its power, 
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in that case, must die if our belief in that 
something ceases. If it be the latter, it 
is a feeling only ——” 

“A feeling only!” she exclaimed; 
“yes, indeed, it is a feeling only, but a 
feeling so rapturous and so sacred that it 
needs nothing beyond itself, except our 
thanks to the God who gave it — God the 
giver, who at such times willingly stands 
aside, that his children may enjoy togeth- 
er this precious and most perfect gift.” 

“Surely,” said Marsham, “this is a 
strange view for you, a Catholic. You 
profess a faith which teaches you that the 
one thing really worth our living for is 
the love, not of woman, but of God; and 
though human love is indeed recognized, 
and blessed by it, yet for those who would 
be perfect, it points out a more excellent 
way.” 

“We cannot all be saints,” she said; 
“it was not meant we should be. But it 
is the same intense and fervent nature 
that is common both to the lover and the 
saint: nor was there ever a great saint, 
who, had he but just fallen short of 
sanctity, would not have been a great 
lover instead.” 

“T think St. Paul,” said Marsham, 
“would smile if you told him that; so, 
too, would St. Augustine; and they, both 
of them, I believe, are high authorities 
with you.” 

“ They are,” she said; “but they lived 
in different times from ours, and we never 
can judge them by our own standards. 
Catholic though I am, I believe as firmly 
as‘any free-thinker that an increasing 
purpose runs through the ages, and that 
with the process of the suns, the thoughts 
of men widen. Love as we know it — as 
it has pleased God we should know it — 
was not known in the days either of St. 
Paul or of St. Augustine. It has been a 
growing revelation made to the modern 
world; and to me, who believe in God, it 
seems a strange instance of his provi- 
dence, that just at these present days, 
when men are denying the supernatural, 
he should have made it up to them by 
disclosing to them how divine is the natu- 
ral.” 
“You might as well say,” he replied, 
“that he made up to them by the moon 
for the complete extinction of the sun.” 

“Not the extinction,” she said, “but 
the withdrawal merely. Surely the moon 
shines for us, whether we believe the sun 
exists or no.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ but the inner universe 
is not like the outer. Over the outer we 
have no power, but over the inner uni- 


verse we have. This last is for each one 
of us, in part, our own creation; and just 
as it was the Spirit of God that brooded 
over the chaos of matter, and fashioned 
out of it this fair order, so is it in each one 
of us the spirit of faith in God, that broods 
over the chaos of the affections and fash- 
ions out of them the feelings which 
you call so holy. When a man loves a 
woman as you think he ought to love her, 
does he love her body only, or her soul 
also? Does he not look on her as a be- 
ing who, though she is bound to him, yet 
is bound also to something above himself ? 
Does he not feel that the woman’s soul, 
as Goethe says, leads him upwards and 
onwards ?” 

“ He does,” she interrupted ; “and can 
you understand all this so well, and yet 
not see what a pearl of price is in this fife 
offered you?” 

“ But what will happen,” he said, “ sup- 
pose we believe there is no soul, that there 
is no above, and that there is no beyond? 
This it is that the modern world is believ- 
ing. And the sensation in this case, that 
we are moving upwards, is of no more 
meaning or value than the feeling in a 
dream, that we are falling miles down- 
wards, when in reality we are all the while 
in uneasy rest upon our pillows. Again, 
I tell you, you are confusing two things: 
ae are confusing love the sacrament with 

ove the self-indulgence. The latter will 
last its day without any religious faith, it is 
true; just as the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist have taste and being for be- 
lievers and unbelievers equally ; but it de- 
pends on your belief, and not on your 
natural senses, whether you think it worth 
while to make your heart clean to receive 
them.” 

“Say no more,” she exclaimed impetu- 
ously, her voice at one moment almost 
breaking with some ambiguous feeling; 
“you are talking about what you know 
nothing of, and you are trying to hide your 
want of all natural affection under the pre- 
tence of a desire for an affection above the 
natural. You have never known love. 
You are too mean and shallow-hearted to 
be capable of it.” 

“ Just now,” he replied, “I believe that 
I belied myself, or rather, I did not care 
entirely to confess myself. Lady Di, I 
have known the feeling you speak of in 
all its glad and in all its sad intensity. 
For —_ I have gone almost fasting, and 
for nights almost sleepless, for the love of 
one woman. Her being seemed to have 
entered into mine — her thoughts into my 





thoughts. She was a viewless presence 
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for me in the flowers, in the windy moun- 
tains, and in the moonlight as it lay float- 
ing on the midnight ripples. When the 
very veins in my temples throbbed, and I 
felt their pulses, it seemed to be her blood 
that was beating in them.” 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Lady Di bitterly, 
“all the time you felt this for another 
woman, you could loiter here with me — 
to all appearance quite absorbed in my 
company, and hanging almost like a lover 
on every word I uttered. It is lucky, Mr. 
Marsham, that my affections were never 
set upon you. God save me from the in- 
sult of devotion such as yours, which is 
distracted from its professed object by 
even attractions so poor as mine, and 
which is equally false and contemptible in 
either case.” - 

“Surely, Lady Di,” said Marsham, look- 
ing into her eyes softly, “you should not 
be hard on me for the collapse of any 
affection, when it was caused ina great 
measure by your own charms, and by your 
own large sympathies. It was you who 
helped to shatter my poor ideal by show- 
ing how much there was in womanhood 
that my ideal did not comprehend ; and as 
I gradually grew to see this more clearly, 
I seemed like a man walking from a 
fevered dream. I seemed to be finding 
— and ~~ sane judgment again, 
which I had so long lost.” 

He stopped. She took her eyes from 
his;. her head drooped, and she re- 
mained for a long while thoughtful. It is 
strange by what simple magic the world 
of a woman’s heart is not seldom gov- 
erned — how a word will turn the whole 
sea of her thoughts from sweet to bitter, 
and from bitter again to sweet! When 
Lady Di spoke once more, her manner 
was wholly changed. She laid her hand 
upon Marsham’s arm, and said sweetly 
and regretfully, “Forgive me; I have 
been very hard on you. Your hour is not 

et come, my friend; and thatis all. But 
it will come soon, I feel a strange assur- 
ance ; and it may come too, perhaps, when 
you are least oe it.” 

She rose, as she said this, with a slight 
shudder. “It is turning chilly,” she said. 
“ Suppose we go indoors. At sunset it is 
so much colder than at night.” 

Indoors Marsham was half annoyed and 
half relieved to discover that an old maid- 
en lady, in spectacles, once Lady Di’s 
governess, and now her companion, had 
meanwhile made her appearance from the 
upper regions, and was to give dulness 
and propriety to what else would have 
been a ééte-d-téte dinner. She at any rate 





prevented a renewal of the delicate and 
embarrassing discussions that had occu- 
pied the afternoon; and for this both of 
those who had taken part in them were 
not ungrateful. Lady Di’s indignation 
and anger seemed quite laid at rest; and 
she conversed with a brightness and an 
eagerness which, when she appealed to 
Marsham, seemed to carry a subtle ca- 
ress with it. After dinner the moon had 
risen. The night was mild and splendid. 
“1 will come, out with you,” said Lady 
Di, “and we will watch for your friends 
from Monaco. Before long we may ex- 
pect their boat at the landing-stage.” 

They stood together, leaning on a pale 
balustrade, with the glittering sea below, 
and the fronds of a tall palm feathering 
dark above them. Lady Di,as Marsham 
felt sure she would, returned almost in- 
stantly to the old topic. 

“‘ My brother,” she said, “if I may still 
call you by the old name, my old interest 
in you has never waned; and it was be- 
cause that interest was so genuine that I 
just now spoke so harshly. Do not be 
angry with me because I was shocked 
at the state you had sunk to. I was 
shocked only at it, because it was so un- 
worthy of yourself — you who are by na- 
ture so faithful and so generous, and 
(though you yourself may not know it) so 
passionately and so nobly affectionate.” 
Unperceived by his companion, Marsham 
smiled slightly. She went on in hurried, 
earnest accents. “Some day, it may be 
soon, the power of loving that seems so 
lost to you will return, I know it will: 
and then the life that you now despise 
will become transfigured to you. Scales 
will fall from your eyes, and you will see 
it in all its solemn value. You will but 
‘cross a step or two of dubious twi- 
light;’ then a new glory will break on 
you, ‘which never was on sea or land;’ 
and you will stand amazed and in rever- 
ent rapture at the changed landscape — 
at 


the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of. 


Bear with me a moment longer. You say 
you have lost faith. My friend, I can 
sympathize with you there: I too at times 
have well-nigh lost mine. Butas my hope 
in another life grew fainter, my belief in 
this one grew only the more passionate. 
I am now speaking to you not as a Cath- 
olic. Forget that lamone. Myreligion 
has nothing to do with the truth that I am 
trying to teach you. I am speaking to 
you but as a woman simply, with a wom- 
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an’s natural affections, and a woman’s 
natural insight. I am —— you how 
you can know what life zs ; and how you 
only despise it now from rejecting the one 
thing in it that is of value.” 

“ And can all love in this way?” said 
Marsham. 

“ All,” said Lady Di. “ God be thanked, 
even the meanest of his creatures.” 

“But do you think,” said Marsham, 
“that they would so love even if they 
could? My sister, if I may give you the 
counterpart of the kind name you give 
me, I am one —and I say this in all seri- 
ousness — who would not so love even if 
he could. And it is you—your own 
charming self — who have taught me to 
feel this, and have neutralized your own 
gospel. The fascination that your com- 
pany had for me those years ago was its 
calm and its coolness —the utter absence 
from it of that very feeling, which you 
would have me again suffer from. Love 
to me was a hot atmosphere; it made my 
life like a fevered dream; it distorted 
everything out of its true proportions. 
It lured me to think a woman perfect who 
my judgment told me was not perfect. 
It was a physical, an intellectual, and an 
emotional tether to me.” 

“Mr. Marsham!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice almost inaudible. She pressed her 
hand to her forehead, and felt the few 
lines which she knew were written on it, 
deepened by a sudden pain. She moved 
a pace or two away, and murmured to 
herself in a broken whisper, — 


He loves not hollow cheek and faded eye! 
Yet, oh, my friend, and would you have me die? 


Marsham could hear nothing of this ; 
but he was utterly taken aback by the 
intensity of her feeling, though the exact 
nature of it never crossed his mind. 

“IT could never have dreamt,” he said, 
“that you took life thus seriously. To 
me you always seemed the embodiment 
of a light, delicate cynicism, half con- 
temptuous and half regretful. You 
seemed to look at things with a mixture 
of irony and tenderness which to me was 
peculiarly piquant and attractive, but 
which I could never have believed com- 
patible with such earnestness as you show 
now. How could I think that a woman 
who would countenance Mrs. Crane, who 
could lightly discuss a scandal either with 
or about Lord Surbiton, who could move 
amongst the most doubtful topics with the 
delicate ease that only comes of familiar- 
ity — how could I think that such a woman 
was in reality the solemn believer in the 





most severe and intense form of all hu- 
man affection?” 

“ Are you so poor an observer of hu- 
man nature as that?” she answered. “I 
am not of the world, but I still am zz it; 
and I know it too well to be surprised at 
its ways. But I estimate its men and 
women at their true worth; and for this 
reason, I can hardly restrain my tears at 
the thought that you are rapidly becoming 
one of them.” 

“ And so you think that from them,” 
said Marsham, “the true value of life is 
hidden?” 

“ Hidden!” she echoed, with her head 
averted. “They do not even dream of 
its existence! Lord Surbiton is a man of 
genius, and he once, doubtless, had the 
eye to see. But he consecrated what 
might have been his affections to his own 
dissolute self-indulgence, and what still is 
his genius, to his own contemptible van- 
ity. Did you hear him mouthing out at 
breakfast that ‘every savage can love;’ 
as if, when a man did truly love, he were 
not at once, in the deepest sense, civilized, 
no matter how lowly his lot, or how seem- 
ingly poor his education.” 

“ And yet,” said Marsham, “there ave 
savages, and there ave men and women 
of the world also. And now, my friend, 
let me ask you one thing. When you tell 
me that man’s life zs solemn and 7s pre- 
cious, what meaning do you attach to the 
words? Is there any more meaning in 
them than in saying, as a general state- 
ment, that men are worth a million of 
money? Some men are millionnaires, it 
is true; but most men are not. Inthe 
same way some men may find in life the 
solemn value you speak of, but many men 
do not, as you yourself declare to me. 
What, then, of those who do not? I am 
speaking to you, remember, not as a 
Catholic, but as a woman with no religious 
faith at all. How will you make me be- 
lieve in the spiritual riches of life in any 
more comforting and universal way than 
you can make me believe in its material 
riches? Lord Surbiton and Mrs. Crane 
are both of them human lives. If human 
lives can be so valueless, how can you 
say as a fact that human life is of 
value ?” 

“It might be ——” she began. 

“Yes,” he answered; “every French 
private might bea field-marshal. Take any 
soldier as he marches into battle, and you 
can truly say that each one may de saved. 
But what, for a creedless woman, does may 
be or might be mean? A man cannot live 
his own life in two ways. He is what he 
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is; and he is nothing but what he is. 
And if life is only holy and solemn be- 
cause a man, as a fact, attains the fruition 
in it of perfect happiness, and happiness 
of a certain sort, what worthless dogs 
must the vast majority of our kind be! 
Lady Di, consider this too. Suppose 
that every human being had it in him or 
her to love as you say they should love, 
what will you say of the cases where the 
love is not returned?” 

“T say,” she replied, “that despite the 
intense, the lifelong anguish that rejec- 
tion brings, it is better to have longed for 
that highest happiness, even though it 
may forever be denied ore.” 

“Tf the value of life,” said Marsham, 
“is gained by a fruitless longing for what 
makes it valuable, is not a beggar rich only 
because he longs for riches? Is not a 
starving street-boy filled only because he 
stares into a cook-shop window?” 

*“ Stop,” she cried. “Mr. Marsham, I 
beseech you stop! The world is full of 
mysteries. Why turn the probe round 
in the painful wound? Do not think of 
what others cannot do, but of what you 
cando. Youare not excused from choos- 
ing the right, because it is not open to all, 
as it is to you, to choose it. You are not 
your own,” she went on. “Should an- 
other ask your heart of you, you owe it 
to yourself and her to give it, not to keep 
the treasure of it laid up in a napkin. 
You know not the crime that you might 
commit by doing so. I have afriend who 
has loved a man long, but she has met 
with no return from him. My poor friend 
—I know her and her sorrows well; and 
I know that love unrequited, or with- 
drawn if half given, makes a woman 
spiteful and embittered. All the milk 
and honey of her nature turn to gall; and, 
besides hating the man she ought to love, 
she ends by despising herself, whom she 
ought to reverence. But you,” she said, 
something of the old bitterness for a 
moment coming back to her, “you will 
make no sacrifice for another. Your love 
is given utterly to this idle, aimless life 
—this life, not of love, but of love-mak- 
ing, not even of pleasure, but of pleasure- 
seeking. See —there is the boat coming 
for you. You must go now. Go—go. 
The night is getting chilly. You cannot 
stay longer, and I am too tired to again 
face the party. Alas, my friend! I can 
wish you nothing worse than that you 
may continue a life like this. But go. I 
shall see you soon again—shall I not? 
And think over meanwhile what I have 
said to you.” 
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“T fear you will not see me again for 
some time,” he said. “You say I give 
up nothing I delight in. I do delight, I 
confess it, in this life here; and yet to- 
morrow I am going to give this idle life up. 
My place is already taken by the midday 
train to-morrow, and the morning after I 
shall be in the fogs and frosts of England. 
Business, and business not of my own, 
but of others — of others whom I still try 
to help, but for whom I feel no affection 
—calls me away; and I choose to obey 
the call. Do not fear for my sake. I am 
not unhappy, though I am not happy, and 
I try todo my duties, though I make no 
solemn face whilst I am doing them. In 
England, in June, perhaps we may meet 
again; and if meanwhile happiness should 
come to me in the form of love, it will be 
so much the better for me, for we all wel- 
come happiness; and I will ask you to 
congratulate me on the unhoped-for treas- 
ure. But if it does not, I shall remem- 
ber with gratitude your interest in me all 
the same; and will only ask you not to 
waste your compassion on one who knows 
how to give a frolic welcome both to thun- 
der and to sunshine, and whose worst 
crime it is, that he cools, with light 
amusements, brows that might otherwise 
be often aching.” 

He said good-bye to her, but she hardly- 
answered him. In another instant he was 
gone, and the voices of his friends soon 
mounted up to her as he was entering 
the boat. Lady Di remained motionless 
as a Statue, leaning on the balustrade. 
“ Going!” she moaned to herself. “ Far 
off — gone — to-morrow ! ” 

She was remaining lost in thought, 
when she was startled by a few chords 
struck suddenly on a guitar, the sound of 
which floated up to her, clear from the 
surface of the water. “There was some 
woman,” she exclaimed —“ I remember 
they said so now — that was going to sing 
one of his songs as they rowed home! 
and has he the heart to ask it of her? 
Can he see nothing? Can he understand 
nothing?” 

She did not move. She stood there as 
if petrified, with her lips haif parted. 


Saxea ut effigies bacchantis constitit Evoe. 


She was fearful and yet expectant of the 
woman’s voice — the voice of the Count- 
ess Marie —of which she had often 
heard, but with which she had never 
dreamed of having such associations. 
Soon it came ; and there came mixed with 
it a splash of oars, and a tinkling of the 
faint guitar-strings. The voice seemed to 
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rise from the bosom of the moonlight, 
and so light and liquid, so aérial and so 
plaintive, were the sound and melody, 
that they might have come from some 
soulless mermaid or siren; and seemed 
expressive half of exultant buoyancy, 
half of extreme sadness. 


Hollow and vast starred skies are o’er us, 
Bare to their blue profoundest height. 

Waves and moonlight melt before us, 
Into the heart of the lonely night. 


Row, young oarsman, row, young oarsman ; 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar ! 
What of the shore and friends? Young oars- 

man, 
Never row us again to shore. 


See how shadow and silver mingle 
Here on the wonderful wide bare sea; 
And shall we sigh for the blinking ingle — 
Sigh for the old known chamber — we ? 


Are we fain of the old smiles tender ? 
The happy passion, the pure repose ? 

True, we sigh; but would we surrender 
Sighs like ours for smiles like those ? 


Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 
Into the crypt by the night we float ; 
Fair faint moon-flames wash and wander, 
Wash and wander, about our boat ! 


Not a fetter is here to bind us, 
Love and memory loose their spell ; 
Friends of the home we have left behind us, 
Prisoners of content, farewell ! 


Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 
Over the moonlight’s breathing breast ; 

Rest not. Give us no pause to ponder : 
All things we can endure, but rest ! 


Row, young oarsman, row, young oarsman! 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar ; 
What of the shore and friends? Young oars- 

man, 
Never row us again to shore! 


Lady Diotima could not distinguish the 
words; but she stood listening for the 
last faint sounds till long after they had 
become inaudible. Then she turned and 
walked slowly back towards the villa. 
Tears fell « Bow from her eyes. She 
started to find herself shaken with a con- 
vulsive sob. “Life indeed,” she ‘cried 
bitterly, “ has a perfect happiness for all 
of us, if we only long for it, no matter 
whether or no we win it!” Then once 
more she turned towards the sea, and to 
the silver track on which she knew the 
boat was floating, and exclaimed, half 
aloud, in the still, flower-scented night air, 


And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 
You, as your business and desire shall prompt 
you— 

For every man hath business and desire, 

Such as it is—and, for my own poor part, 


Look you, I will go pray. 
W. H. MALLocK. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AN EDITOR’S TROUBLES.,* 


OvuGurt private letters to an editor from 

his contributors to be published? Mr 

Macvey Napier was editor of the Zdin- 
burgh Review for eighteen years, from 
1829 to 1847. Among his correspondents 
during that period were some of the most 
distinguished men of the time: Macaulay, 
Brougham, Lytton, Jeffrey, Carlyle, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, John Mill, and many 
others of less note. They wrote to him 
long letters — letters were as a rule longer 
than they are now— proposing articles, 
deprecating corrections, expressing opin- 
ions about the work of their fellow-labor- 
ers, making themselves agreeable or 
disagreeable as the case might be, and 
occasionally throwing in scraps of gossip 
about common acquaintances, and the 
events of the day. It was Mr. Napier’s 
practice to keep these documents, and a 
selection from them was recently printed 
by his son for private circulation. The 
privilege of reading them is now extended 
to all who choose to avail themselves of it. 
Many doubtless will avail themselves of 
the privilege, for the letters contain 
abundance of dainty morsels for the cu- 
rious; but while we read and smile, it 
is impossible altogether to banish the 
thought that what we read was not in- 
tended for our inspection, and that much 
of it could only have been written in con- 
fidence. Infact it is only the confidential 
part of an editor’s correspondence that 
possesses any lively interest for the gen- 
eral reader. The business communica- 
tions which pass between editor and 
contributor have some value for the 
minute biographer, the close student of 
character and literary development, but 
for all but this small fraction of mankind 
the passage of a few years, or even 
months, makes them flat and stale. What 
the multitude likes to pick out of such 
papers is precisely what the writers of 
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them would have been most anxious to 
conceal from the general eye, their opin- 
ion of their own work, and their opinion 
of the work of their fellow-contributors. 
There is not so much of this in the selec- 
tion from Mr. Napier’s letters as there 
might have been if some of his corre- 
spondents had been less guarded, or if 
the selector had been less scrupulous in 
his choice; but there is a good deal, and 
it is undoubtedly the salt of the volume. 
Yet it is a troublesome question in rigid 
ethics whether the individual, who would 
as soon think of publishing his love-let- 
ters as his private letters to an editor, 
ought thus to be sacrificed for the amuse- 
ment of the majority. All who love gos- 
sip, with a tender conscience, must be 
secrctly glad that the owners of interest- 
ing confidential correspondence are sel- 
dom unwilling to take the responsibility 
of deciding this delicate point. Unhap- 
pily, it will not trouble the inheritors of 
the letters, telegrams, and post-cards of 
the present generation. 

We are helped to get rid of any linger- 
ing scruples that we may feel about our 
right to enjoy the amusing lights in which 
some of Mr. Napier’s correspondents are 
placed by the publication of their Ictters, 
by the fact that it is an act of justice to 
the editor himself. An editor in his life- 
time gets but scant justice. He is lucky 
if he possesses a self-approving con- 
science. Very rarely does a voice of 
approval reach him from the outside. 
Good-natured friends who write to con- 
gratulate him on his last number, invari- 
ably append some irritating “ but ” which 
turns the praise into bitterness. It is an 
excellent number on the whole, but why 
did he not draw his pen through such 
and such? And how can he allow So-and- 
so to go on writing on subjects on which 
he docs not know the merest rudiments ? 
When people are displeased with anything 
in their periodical, they lay the blame 
upon the editor; when anything strikes 
them as particularly good, yf wonder 
who wrote it. This is as it should be, 
but the poor editor,—to whom, it may 
be, some touch of the goodness is due, 
and who has been compelled to retain 
passages intensely objectionable to his 
own taste, out of regard for the feelings 
or the services of a valuable member of 
his staff,—is apt to think that hard 
measure is dealt out to him. The world 
knows nothing of his difficulties. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Napier was more than 
usually distracted and perplexed, and had 


taken the advice of his predecessor, Lord j 





Jeffrey, that experienced and logical au- 
thority began his reply with a clear classi- 
fication of the main considerations by 
which an editor ought to be guided in 
deciding the all-important question of 
admission or rejection. These consider- 
ations were three in number —the effect 
upon the general body of the contributors, 
the effect upon the general body of read- 
ers, and the effect in the editor’s deliber- 
ate opinion upon the advancement of 
what he believed to be right. Here alone 
is a sufficiency of embarrassing consid- 
erations for a hesitating mind, disturbed 
by circumstances from the healthy rule of 
trusting to its instincts, and Lord Jeffrey 
could probably have given many others of 
a more subtle and annoying kind. An 
editor, in fact, has all the worry of a 
police magistrate, without statutes to 
direct him, without the majesty of the 
law to hedge him round with respect, and 
with the paralyzing disadvantage that 
many of the offenders who appear in his 
court are his own personal friends and 
indispensable associates. 

It was due in common fairness that the 
world should have an opportunity of see- 
ing the difficulties with which Mr. Napier 
had to struggle, as the head of a famous 
organization, and the dignity, firmness, 
and tact with which he maintained his 
position and did his duty. He came after 
amore famous man than himself in the 
management of the Edinburgh Review, 
and was placed in authority over other 
men of note who had been connected with 
the review from its commencement. 
Very rare qualities indeed were needed to 
preserve the necessary discipline without 
estranging support essential to the very 
existence of the great quarterly. Mr. 
Napier’s task was comparatively easy in 
dealing with outsiders who knocked at his 
door seeking admission. “There can be 
no more respectable vehicle,” Mr. Carlyle 
once wrote, “for any British man’s spec- 
ulations than it (the Edinburgh Review) 
is and has always been.” It was not only 
honorable to write for the Edinburgh Re- 
wiew, but profitable, for it paid liberally, 
as a respectable journal should. Hence, 
Mr. Napier’s offers of contributions were 
numerous. All the highest talent of the 
country, with the exception of the attached 
fuglemen of the opposite party, was at his 
service. The large body of political in- 
cifferentists, of men of letters pure and 
simple, desired no more respectable, and 
could obtain no more profitable, vehicle 
for their speculations than the Edinburgh 
Review. But for successful dealing with 
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his numerous volunteers Mr. Napier 
needed only a moderate share of two 
great gifts —caution in accepting, and 
courtesy in declining. He had a large 
share of both. When he was in doubt or 
difficulty, he seems to have consulted 
Jeffrey, with whom he remained on cordial 
terms. Jeffrey’s advice was invaluable, 
and it was never obtruded, but always 
given with admirable regard to editorial 
rights and susceptibilities. It was with 
Jeffrey's advice that Mr. Napier ferti- 
fied himself when writers of somewhat 
more advanced views, or more lively style 
than suited the traditions of the review, 
sought to make it a vehicle for tueir spec- 
ulations. The opinions and tastes of the 
two men were so thoroughly in accord 
that there was no breach of continuity 
when the editorship passed from the one 
to the other. As shrewd, matter-of-fact 
men, they were both aware of the value 
of lively writing; but they had to con- 
sider also that the review had reached 
decorous middle age, and was the organ 
of a triumphant party, and that it was of 
paramount importance that its contents, 
whether lively or dull, should be safe. 
When Charles Dickens wrote asking 
whether it would “ mect the purposes of 
the review to come out strongly against 
any gee of education based exclusively 
on the principles of the Established 
Church,” and proposing to show “why 
such a thing as the Church Catechism is 
wholly inapplicable to the state of igno- 
rance that now prevails ; and why no sys- 
tem but one, so general in great religious 
principles as to include all creeds, can 
meet the wants and understandings of 
the dangerous classes of society,” one 
can imagine how the editor’s mind was 
tossed between desire and fear. The 
proposal was probably not considered 
safe. Dickens wrote again to propose an 
article on the “ Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment.” Jeffrey, who was one of Dick- 
ens’s most enthusiastic admirers, was 
consulted, and approved of the idea; but 
the novelist wrote at the last moment to 
say that he was living in such a “ maze of 
distractions,” with “so many insuperable 
obstacles crowded into the way of his pur- 
suits,” that he could not possibly write 
the article in time for the next number. 
With Thackeray Mr. Napier was hardly 
more fortunate. A review from his hand 
appeared in October, 1845, three years 
before the publication of “ Vanity Fair.” 
The subject was N. P. Willis’s “ Dashes 
at Life,” in discussing which there was 


cal principles of the review. But Thack- 
eray ran against another rock —the se- 
vere taste of the editor. “From your 
liberal payment,” he wrote, in acknowl- 
edging receipt of his honorarium, “I 
can’t but conclude that you reward me, 
not only for laboring, but for being muti- 
lated in your service. I assure you I suf- 
fered cruelly by the amputation which you 
were obliged to inflict upon my poor dear 
paper. I mourn still—as what father 
can help doing for his children ? — for 
several lively jokes and promising face/ia, 
which were born and might have lived but 
for your scissors, urged by ruthless ne- 
cessity.” Jeffrey did not think much of 
the article even after all this pruning and 
trimming. The taste of the Lainburgh 
Review was very severe in some direc- 
tions. Thackeray was not the cnly con- 
tributor who had to mourn the loss of his 
children, and it is curious to note the dif- 
ferent forms in which they expressed 
their grief and anger. A youthful aspi- 
rant, such as G. H. Lewes was in 1842, is 
all submission and sweet reasonableness, 
even when an article is returned to him 
to be entirely rewritten. It is not “un- 
pleasant tu his feelings to submit to alter- 
ations:” he is “at all times anxious to 
alter and to receive criticism, however 
severe ;” and he writes as if he meant it. 
The ccurteous Bulwer Lytton is not less 
complaisant ; but dungh he thanks the 
editcr with every appearance of cordiality 
for “smoothing his article into shape,” 
and hopes that he will never hesitate to 
cut out what he does not like, he declares 
himself unable to understand some gen- 
eral hints as to his faults of style. Ma- 
caulay was equally generous in his pro- 
fessions of submission, but not so suc- 
cessful in concealing his feelings when 
the knife was actually applied. “I hope 
you will fot scruple to exercise your pre- 
rogative,” he writes. “ You will not find 
me a refractory subject.” But we find 
him soon afterwards complaining that 
“the passages omitted were the most 
pointed and ornamental sentences in the 
review.” One contributor, and one only, 
made a clear and frank bargain before- 
hand that his articles were not to be tri- 
fled with. When Mr. Carlyle was asked 
to write for the review, he explained 
without the least flummery on what con- 
ditions he was willing to try his hand. 
“ My respected friend, your predecessor,” 
he wrote, “ had some difficulty with me in 
adjusting the respective prerogatives of 
author and editor, for though not, as J 





little room for conflicting with the politi- 


hope, insensible to fair reason, I used 
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sometimes to rebel against what I reck- 
oned mere authority, and this partly per- 
haps as a matter of literary conscience ; 
being wont to write nothing without study- 
ing it if possible to the bottom, and writ- 
ing always with an almost painful feeling 
of scrupulosity, that light editorial hack- 
ing and hewing to right and left was in 
general nowise to my mind. In what de- 
gree the like difficulties might occur be- 
tween you and me, I cannot pretend to 
guess ; however, if you are willing, then 
I also am willing to try.” The sturd 
independence of this understanding leit 
no room for the petty wrangling over 
flowers of rhetoric and sallics of wit 
which embitter the relations between edi- 
tor and contributor. Mr. Napier appears 
to have been an editor with whom it would 
have been difficult to quarrel satisfacto- 
rily. He was most painstaking in his 
courtesy, untiring in his efforts to make 
his alterations pleasant to the victim. 
Once, indeed, he threw the gentle-hearted 
Leigh Hunt into an agony by an incau- 
tious word. Hunt wrote to him gaily pro- 
posing a “very chatty” article on some 
subject. He replied that he would be 
very glad to have a “ gentlemanlike ” ar- 
ticle. But on the intercession of Macau- 
lay, to whom the wounded essayist made 
complaint, Mr. Napier explained that he 
meant no offence, and explained it with 
such politencss, and so completely re- 
stored Leigh Hunt’s easy temper, that he 
borrowed ten pounds from Macaulay afew 
davs afterwards. 

But all Mr. Napier’s worries with the 
mass of his contributors and applicants 
were as nothing compared with the one 
great embarrassment of his editorship — 
his relations with “tremendous Harry 
Brougham.” How to keep Brougham, 
and how to keep him within bounds, and 
how to keep him without losing Macau- 
lay, were problems which gave Mr. Na- 
pier many anxious moments during his 
first ten years of office. He could not 
afford to lose either Brougham or Macau- 
lay. Without them the review would 
have been intolerably dull. The abun- 
dance of heavy matter to which the edi- 
tor’s severe taste and the restraints of his 
traditions condemncd it, would have sunk 
the review beneath the level of popular 
request if the supporting force, the buoy- 
ancy, the intense life and movement of 
their writing had been withdrawn. It 
seems strange to the present gencration 
that the retention of Brougham’s services 
should ever have been an object of such 
paramount importance. There is not 





much life in his contributions to the Z¢- 
inburgh Review now. A back number 
with five of his articles in it — he boasted 
some thirty-five years after the commence- 
ment of the review that he had written 
about a fifth of its whole bulk —is nota 
book that one takes from the shelf fora 
half-hour’s refreshment and delight. But 
though Brougham’s articles are dry bones 
to us, they had a vigorous life in their 
day. The pulse of the time beat vio- 
lently —very violently —in them. We 
can see only the rusty machinery with 
which the stage thunder and lightning 
was manufactured, in the now deserted 
theatre, the tattered, moth-eaten robes in 
which the great actor draped himself; 
his contemporaries were filled with the 
excitement and passion of the play. 
There was no such incarnation of force, 
loud, tempestuous, overpowering force, 
in his time as Brougham. He is often 
called an “extraordinary” man, and ex- 
traordinary he was in all conscience. 
About the time when Mr. Napier came in 
contact with him, he was the greatest in- 
dividual power in English political life. 
There was no Parliamentary debater 
whose hostility was so much to be feared, 
and outside Parliament, among the 
masses of the people, there was no hero 
worshipped with such enthusiasm. His 
splendid oratory in defence of Quecn Car- 
oline had put the crown on his reputation, 
and he had added many dazzling jewels to 
it by his eloquent championship of philan- 
thropic schemes and popular causes, and 
his unmeasured and overpowering vitu- 
peration of their enemies. With all these 
elements of greatness, which enabled him 
to render invaluable services to enlight- 
enment and progress, with all this solid 
gold, there was alarge admixture of baser 
matter. There is and must be this ad- 
mixture in all greatness, and it is not asa 
rule good to dwell uponit. But Brougham 
left the world no choice in the matter. 
The same Titanic energy which threw the 
grander parts of his “extraordinary” 
composition into glorious prominence 
would not suffer the baser parts to remain 
in the shade. He had a passion for en- 
grossing the whole credit of every enter- 
prise with which he was connected. He 
never hesitated to sacrifice a colleague 
when it served his ambition, and there 
was no trick to which he would not resort 
to remove whatever stood in his way. No 
human being could possibly have known 
all that Brougham pretended to know, but 
the extent and variety of his knowledge 
was gigantic, and no human being ever 
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possessed such a power of disguising ig- 
norance by overbearing talk. Atthe time 
when he was celebrated throughout the 
country — justly celebrated, we must not 
forget —as the author of great legal re- 
forms, the leader of the movement for the 
abolition of slavery, the indispensable 
patron of wtdeoushing schemes for the 
extension of education, his ministerial 
colleagues were groaning over the lord 
chancellor’s untrustworthiness, and a 
good-natured friend was following him all 
over London to enjoy the humor of him as 
a phenomenon, the marvellous abundance 
and gaiecty of his talk, the childlike ca- 
prices of his arrogance, his brow-beating 
of dignitaries, his exaggerated deference 
to men of small account, his uncontrolla- 
ble indiscretions, his absurd affectations, 
and above all, the audacity of his lies. 
And the most remarkable part of it all 
was that there was no more thorough sym- 
pathizer with this peculiar humor then 
Lord Brougham himself. He was indeed 
an “ extraordinary ” man. 

Mr. Napier’s correspondence shows 
strong light upon one little corner of the 
vast whirlpool which this extraordinary 
man made round him. The whole char- 
acter of the man comes out in these let- 
ters, his domineering spirit, his unscrupu- 
lousness, the curious cowardice which lay 
at the heart of all his blustering, his mar- 
vellous appetite and capacity for work. 
There are touches of editnen too, 
which serve to redeem what is in some 
respects a repulsive exhibition. The 
cowardice of the giant is, as it happens, a 
redeeming feature, and gives an aspect of 
comedy to what might otherwise arouse 
simple indignation and disgust. The ob- 
jects for which, in his relations with the 
Edinburgh Review, he put forth his des- 
potic will were petty in themselves, and 
the results would not have been tragic 
if he had succeeded in them. The ut- 
most that the despot achieved, beyond 
keeping his unfortunate editor in a con- 
stant worry, was to throw some of his 
fellow-contributors, and notably Macau- 
lay, into fine frenzies of heroic anger, 
which at this distance of time Macaulay 
himself might afford to smile at. More 
than this the great perturbing agent, the 
Satan of the Edinburgh Review Paradise, 
was not permitted to accomplish, for he 
encountered in Mr. Napier a man of sin- 
gularly firm will, and he always gave in 
when hard pushed, invariably protesting 
that his meaning had been misunderstood, 
and that all his desires were as reason- 
able as his motives were pure and public- 





spirited. Defeat had no power to mortify 
his exuberant vitality ; when beaten in one 
quarter, he flew off to another, heart and 
soul, without a backward glance. The 
imperturbable self-satisfaction of the man 
shows itself in many droll shapes in his 
letters to Mr. Napicr. We find him de- 
scribing with undisguised pride the num- 
ber of pages he has written in a given 
time, the distance he has travelled with- 
out sleep or remission cf work, the re- 
spect paid to him by great people, the 
prodigious effect produced by his 
speeches. “I was obliged,” he writes on 
one occasion, “to exert myself last night 
as I had not done fer years. The speech 
has made a great noise; but if it had one 
fault, there was no relief, no ordinary mat- 
ter for the mind torest upon. Every sen- 
tence was a figure cra passage. I marked 
that for an hour and a half by the clock, I 
was speaking in tropes and allusions.” 
But above all, when he had quarrelled 
irreconcilably with the Whigs, he loved 
to dwell upon the vigor with which he had 
trampled upon them in debate. “My 
fairness towards the vile clique of the 
present government,” he says, for cxam- 
ple, “ whose treatment of me has been the 
ne plus ultra of ingratitude, baseness, and 
treachery, is more than I can well justif 

to my own pride. However, I punis 

them daily in Parliament, and that may 
suffice.” “Depend upon it,” he says 
again, “there is no great comfort ever ac- 
crues to those who try their hands upon 
my back.” His greatest triumph of all 
was secured when he conceived the bril- 
liant idea of giving out that he had been 
killed in a carriage accident, to see what 
the newspapers would say of him. The 
sensation caused by the report gave a 
banquet to his vanity in which he exulted 
hugely. “Alie,” he wrote to Mr. Napier, 
“daily repeated by two cr three papers in 
London and one in Edinburgh, has de- 
ceived you all, namely, that the people of 
this country have no longer any care about 
me, and that my ‘useless, worthless, and 
mischievous life’ (such is their language) 
was done for all purposes. Is it so? 
Look at the last week and tell. I assure 
you this room is filled with newspapers 
from all parts of the country; some cry- 
ing feccevi for having ever attacked me, 
others thanking God they never had been 
seduced by the treasury jobbers into such 
acourse. Let this show the risk of men 
ina party giving up an old leader, because 
another happened for the hour to be in- 


vested with ofiice.” Of course he did not 
fail to declare that the report of his death 
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was the invention of his enemies, that 
they might have an opportunity of “letting 
loose their papers on him, and Tom 
Moore, their doggerel poet.” 

It was not merely in his private letters 
to Mr. Napier that Brougham extolled his 
own prowess and his virtues. Hedid not 
scruple to allude to himself in his articles 
for the review in terms of which the fol- 
lowing sentences are a specimen: “ Ofall 
the portentous signs of the times for the 
present ministry, the most appalling is the 
nearly unanimous choice of Mr. Brougham 
to be member for Yorkshire. This 1s as- 
suredly the most extraordinary event in 
the history of party politics.” When he 
could not puff himself, he more than 
hinted how and when it was desirable that 
others should render him that service. 
At a very early period in their collabora- 
tion for the review, this brought him into 
collision with Macaulay. Shortly after 
the Yorkshire election, he wrote to the 
editor concerning a speech of his on 
colonial slavery that “’T. Macaulay is to 
prepare a leading article on it and the 
subject for next number, which I hope 
will be first, as the question has, since I 
declared against the right of holding men 
in slavery, assumed a new aspect.” When 
this was mentioned to Macaulay, who 
warmly reciprocated Brougham’s aver- 
sion, he replied that the triumph in York- 
shire must have turned his brains; and 
he flatly refused to make Brougham’s 
speech his text, adding, “We have had 
quite enough of puffing and flattering each 
other in the Edinburgh Review. It is in 
vile taste for men united in one literary 
undertaking to exchange these favors.” 
Very soon afterwards a more serious 
breach occurred between the two contrib- 
utors. Macaulay had been engaged to 
write an article on the French Revolution 
of July, and had nearly finished it when 
Brougham unexpectedly claimed the sub- 
ject for his pen. “I must beg,” he wrote, 
“and, indeed, make a point of giving you 
my thoughts on the Revolution, and there- 
fore, pray send off your countermand to 
Macaulay. The reason is this: all our 
movements next session turn upon that 
pivot, and I can trust no one but myself 
with it, either in or out of Parliament.” 
Readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s biography 
know the indignation with which the coun- 
termand was received by Macaulay, dic- 
tated as it was by “the person of all 
persons on earth to whom he felt least 


inclined to stoop,” and how nearly it oc- | 


casioned the withdrawal of his invaluable 
services from the review. 


Macaulay did in fact declare that he 
would write no more after such an insult, 
but Mr. Napier’s tact persuaded him to 
relent. No collision occurred again be- 
tween the two great rivals. Brougham 
was left in undisturbed possession of con- 
temporary politics, and Macaulay, happily 
as it proved for his own fame and the 
delight of his readers, sought other fields 
of disquisition. But though their paths 
did not henceforth cross, they continued 
in their private letters to the editor to 
express their opinions of each other’s 
performances. There is comparatively 
little piquancy in Macaulay’s comments 
on Brougham. They are simply the hard 
truth, sharply expressed, the cool, cutting 
judgments of an enemy confident in his 
own superiority. In remarking on 
Brougham’s “characters” of public men 
in the time of George III., he can afford 
to acknowledge their “very high merit.” 
“ They are, indeed,” he says, “ models of 
magazine writing, as distinguished from 
other sorts of writing. They are not, I 
think, made for duration. Everything 
about them is exaggerated, incorrect, 
sketchy. ... The style, though striking 
and animated, will not bear examination 
through a single paragraph. But the 
effect, on first perusal, is great, and few 
people read an article in a review twice. 
A bold, dashing, scene-painting manner 
is that which always succeeds best in 
periodical writing. I have no doubt that 
these lively and vigorous papers of Lord 
Brougham’s will be of more use to you 
than more highly-finished compositions.” 
In another letter Macaulay laughs at 
Brougham’s pretensions to universal gen- 
ius. “Brougham does one thing well, 
two or three things indifferently, and a 
hundred things detestably. His Parlia- 
mentary speaking is admirable, his foren- 
sic speaking poor, his writings, at the very 
best, second-rate. As to his ‘ Hydrostat- 
ics,’ his ‘ Political Philosophy,’ his ‘ Equity 
Judgments,’ and his ‘Translations from 
the Greek,’ ~— are really below con- 
tempt.” Brougham’s criticisms of Ma- 
caulay are much less cool and balanced. 
They contain but a grain of truth toa 
pailful of malice. But there is an individ- 
ual spice, a half-insane oddity in the 
vehemence of their malice, which makes 
them infinitely more amusing, Macau- 
lay’s essay on Sir William Temple “is an 
excellent paper, only he does take a terri- 
ble space to turn in. Good God! what 
an awiul man he would have been in Nisi 
Prius! He can say nothing under ten 
ipages. He takes as long to delineate three 
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characters of little importance as I have 
to sketch ten, the greatest in the whole 
world. I really wish you could give him 
a hint; and as it is the only, or almost 
the only thing he wants (some bread to ad/ 
his sack is another and a sad want) he 
may well bear a hint.” In the essay on 
Bacon, Brougham detected a graver fault, 
and it is only fair to him to say that there 
was more than a grain of truth in this 
particular criticism. ‘The Bacon is, as 
you say, very striking, and no doubt is the 
work of an extremely clever man.” But 
“greater blunder never was committed 
than the one Macaulay has made on the 
‘Inductive Philosophy.’ He is quite ig- 
norant of the subject.... He has no 
science at all, and cannot reason. His 
contemporaries at Cambridge always said 
he had not the conception of what an 
argument was; and surely it was not right 
for a person who never had heard of Gil- 
bert’s treatise to discuss Bacon’s orig- 
inality — nay, to descant on Bacon at all, 
who seems never to have read the ‘.Sy/va 
Sy/varum’ (for see p. 83 about ointments 
for broken bones); and who goes through 
the whole of his speculation (or whatever 
you choose to term it) without making 
any allusion to Bacon’s notorious failure 
when he came to put his own rules in 
practice, and without seeming to be at all 
aware that Sir I. Newton was an experi- 
mental philosopher.” But these com- 
plaints are tame compared with the 
strain of indignant remonstrance which 
Brougham poured forth to the editor upon 
the appearance of Macaulay’s essay on 
Clive. “I have no heart to say one word 
on any subject of the last number but one 
—I mean one which absorbs all others — 
Macaulay’s most profligate political moral- 
ity. In my eyes, his defence of Clive, 
ana the audacious ground of it, merit 
execration. It is a most serious, and, to 
me, a most painful subject. No—no— 
all the sentences a man can turn, even if 
he made them in pure taste, and not in 
Tom’s snip-snap taste of the lower empire 
—all won't avail against a rotten moral- 
ity... . What? are we gravely to be 
told, at this time of day, that a set-off may 
be allowed for public, and therefore atro- 
cious crimes, though he admits that a 
common felon pleads it in vain? Gra- 
cious God! where is this toend? What 
horrors will it not excuse? ... Ever 
reat ruffian who has filled the world wit 
blood and tears will be sure of an acquit- 





tal because of his talents and his success 
... Alas! if Macaulay’s overweening 
conceit would only let him read what 
honest Adam Smith says, in his ‘ Moral 
Sentiments,’ of the evils of profligate sys- 
tems of morals, it might awaken his con- 
science, and prevent him from being led 
away by the silly Empsons he lives among, 
and who admire nothing but sentence- 
making. Or, if he only knew the comfort 
of ‘laying down his head to sleep, or may 
be to die, after writing forty years, and 
speaking thirty-five, and never having 
once said one word, or written one word, 
but in favor of the highest strain of public 
virtue !” 

One can better understand, after read- 
ing Brougham’s letters to Mr. Napier, so 
pervaded by the vehemence of his genius, 
poured forth with such exuberance and 
frankness, such impetuous disregard of 
petty reserves and scruples, most trans- 
parent when they are meant to be most 
evasive, what it was that made his com- 
pany inexpressibly fascinating and tick- 
ling to Lord Sefton. One can understand 
also how what was amusing to the idle 
and curious observer was very much the 
reverse of amusing to those who were 
pieces in the game. ‘“Empson,” writes 
Macaulay, to the much-tried editor, in 
1838, “has hinted to me that Brougham 
has been plaguing you. Really that man 
is the devil.” Brougham was always 
plaguing poor Mr. Napier. To make 
matters worse, the Whig leaders and their 
set were crying out against his subser- 
viency to Lrougham, at the very time 
when Brougham was sending him prayers 
for his emancipation from the thraldom 
of “ that vile clique,” threatening to start 
a rival journal, and warning him in page 
upon page that it was certain ruin to the 
review to allow it to be made the organ of 
a party. This from the man who, when 
he was lord chancellor, insisted that all 
the political articles in the review must 
be written by himself! Mr. Napier’s let- 
ters of protest and remonstrance some- 
times reveal a state of mind bordering on 
desperation. But he stuck manfully to 
his work, and succeeded in keeping a 
hook in the nose of his leviathan. If it 
was a hard task to found the Ldinburgh 
Review, it was a much harder task, as 
this volume of correspondence proves, to 
save it from disruption when it had 
reached the height of its prosperity. 

WILLIAM MINTO. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE RETROCESSION OF KULDJA. 


THE Chinese reconquest of eastern 
Turkestan, which was described in the 
Spectator of April 13th, 1878, has been 
followed, as the fitful intelligence received 
from Central Asia has kept us informed, 
by a persistent demand on the part of the 
Chinese government for the retrocession 
to it of the province of Kuldja, held by 
Russia during the last eight years. For 
more than eighteen months the Celestials 
have, with that remarkable determination 
which is their principal characteristic, 
endeavored to induce the Russian au- 
thorities to concede their request, and 
they have not failed to supplement their 
Galvanic efforts by having recourse to 
military demonstration and to a policy 
of veiled hostility, along the Tian-Shan 
fronticr. The question was left, during 
the first year, in the hands of the respec- 
tive gencrals in central Asia. Tso Tsung 
Tang conducted these semi-official nego- 
tiations on the side of the Chinese, and 
Gencrals Kaufmann and Kolpakoffsky on 
that of the Russians ; but although there 
were several missions despatched be- 
tween Kashgar and Tashkent in the year 
1878, nothing came of them. It was clear 
that if the Kuldja question was to be set- 
tled by argument between the military 
authorities on the spot, there could only 
be one issue of the matter, and that an 
armed collision between the disputants. 
The Pekin ministry was not prepared for 
that extreme measure. A rupture with 
Russia did not enter into the sphere of 
its policy, and if Tso Tsung Tang re- 
quested permission to follow up his de- 
mands by an appeal to arms, it was not 
accorded to him. Instead of having re- 
course to that extreme remedy, a special 
embassy, under an ambassador cailed 
Chung How, was sent to St. Petersburg, 
in January last, and there it still remains. 
There have been frequent rumors as to 
the progress of his negotiations, and at 
times it has been reported that his per- 
sistency had been rewarded with a satis- 
factory result. But although it is many 
months ago since we were told that the 
Russians had admitted the principle of a 
retrocession of Kuidja to the Chinese, 
they still remain in actual possession of 
that province. Within the last few weeks, 
there has been a revival of these rumors, 
and apparently they are based now on a 
surer foundation than formerly, for it has 
become evident that the Russian authori- 
ties admit the impolicy of making a per- 





manent foe of the Chinese, at the same 
time that they are loth to restore Kuldja, 
without receiving some equivalent in re- 
turn. It is said, and the account — given 
with slight variations in different quarters 
—is confirmed in many ways, that Kuldja 
will be restored, on the Chinese govern- 
ment’s paying a sum of money in com- 
pensation to the Russian merchants, and 
for the military expenses of holding the 
province during those years. There are 
so many reasons for putting faith in this 
report, that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that, despite a statement published 
originally in a Paris newspaper to the 
effect that the Chinese army is on the eve 
of crossing the Russian frontier, it should 
be received as authentic fact. The settle- 
ment that is suggested appears to avoid 
all the difficulties of the question, and 
therefore it is not improbable that, even 
should the report be somewhat premature, 
it represents the solution that will ulti- 
mately be adopted. Before the cession 
of a province by Russia becomes matter 
of history, it will be well to say something 
in elucidation of the past bearings of a 
question which, little as is known of it, 
has attracted very general attention. 
When China conquered the provinces 
of Jungaria and eastern Turkestan, she 
established her capital at Ili, which be- 
came the headquarters of a viceroy of 
the whole of the central Asian posses- 
sions. First won, it was also the most 
firmly held. The periodical inroads of 
the Khoja adventurers left Ili undis- 
turbed. Kashgaria was often lost, but 
won back. Ili was never for an instant 
placed in jeopardy. It was from Ili, too, 
that the x revindicating ” armies came 
which restored to the allegiance of the 
emperor possessions that more than once 
had been severed from his sway. Ili be- 
came the most treasured of the central 
Asian possessions. Without it, the rest 
were valueless. Yet all the triumphs 
over the Tungan rebels and the late 
Yakoob Beg had failed to obtain what 
was, above all things, desired. Much ter- 
ritory was won back, many a rebel felt 
the keen edge of China’s vengeance; but 
Ili, the prized, was still in the hands of 
the alieu. The guerdon of victory re- 
mained incomplete, so long as it was Rus- 
sian. The circumstances, too, under 
which it had become Russian were such 
as seemed to preclude the idea of an easy 
cession of it on the part of the Musco- 
vites. They had entered it under consid- 
erable provocation, and it was not likely 
that they would evacuate it unless the in- 
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ducement to do so should be proportion- 
ally great. For when, in 1863, the 
Mahommedans rose in Kansuh and the 
cities bordering on the Tian Shan, and 
cast off the Chinese rule, Ili and Kash- 
garia still remained for a brief space fur- 
ther true in their obedience to their lords. 
And when they rose also in the cities of 
Kashgaria, and invited a Khoja king from 
over the mountains to take his own again, 
Ili still continued quiescent. So it had 
always been before. Ili had ever been 
staunch ; and so Jong as that had been 
the case, central Asia, despite the fanati- 
cism of a creed and the pretensions of an 
ousted royal family, had remained an ap- 
pendage of the Manchus. The same 
order of things obtained for a brief space 
in 1864, but not for leng. The ulcer had 
spread too far, the cancer was too deeply 
grafted in the system. The Mussulmans 
wére smitten with a fervor not to be ex- 
plained away by airy theories. The most 
leal of the subjects of the emperor were 
on the verge of treason, yet the officers 
refused to doubt the integrity of their 
men. Amongst the Ambans, the opinion 
was general that the Tungani soldiery 
might be trusted to the death. But the 
confidence was misplaced. The Tungani 
had been infected with the prevalent 
disease. In 1864 and 1865 they rose also 
in Kuldja or Ili, massacred the Chinese 
authorities, formed an alliance with the 
Tarantchi, or Kashgarian settlers, and 
after committing indescribable atrocities 
set up as a king a chieftain named Abul 
Oghlan. A writer in a daily journal is 
quite in error in saying that there was no 
“overt insurrection” in Ili against the 
Chinese, for not only was there an insur- 
rection, but there was a massacre as well. 
No sooner, however, had the Tungani 
and the Tarantchis overthrown the Ce- 
lestials, than they commenced quarrelling 
amongst themselves, and a dreadful con- 
dition of anarchy prevailed in one of the 
most prosperous and_thickly-populated 
territories in central Asia. For six years 
they were left to settle their differences 
between themselves, and then, in 1871, 
the Russians, apprehensive lest Yakoob 
Beg should extend his authority over 
Kuldja, as he had done with the Tungan 
cities eastward, stepped in and put an end 
to the discord that prevailed. There 
were many other pressing reasons, beside 
jealousy of the growing power of the 
Athalik Ghazi, which urged the Russians 
to take a decided measure with respect to 
Kuldja, and among these not the least 
potent were the restrictions that Abul 





Oghlan had placed on trade intercourse, 
and the inability to obtain from him rep- 
aration for outrages to Russian sub- 
jects. In July, 1871, Kuldja was annexed, 
and reconstituted as a Russian province 
under the title of Priilinsk. It gave the 
Muscovites a settled frontier, for the 
Athalik Ghazi had pacified the country to 
the south of the Tian Shan, and until the 
Chinese had overthrown the Mahomme- 
dan rebels and the ameer of Kashgaria, 
Russia’s right of possession was never so 
much as called in question. But the 
Celestials have a retentive memory. In 
1871, when the Russian troops crossed 
over into Kuldja, the minister of the czar 
at Pekin had not failed to inform the 
Chinese government that his master had 
only occupied what was, de jure, a Chinese 
province out of sheer necessity, and that 
it would be restored, so soon as an army 
should be sent to reoccupy it. Then it 
was not supposed that the feeble Pekin 
government would ever have the means 
of despatching a large army into the 
heart of central Asia. Such a prospect, 
it was said, could only be conceived by a 
disordered imagination, and as the sum- 
mers passed away, and it was known that 
the Celestials were busily occupied in 
pacifying their own province of Kansuh, 
it seemed as if the more matter-of-fact 
view of the case were the ccrrect one. 
But the victorious campaigns of 1876-77 
threw an entirely fresh light upon the 
subject. The valor of Chinese troops 
and the skill of their generals had proved 
too much for the powers of resistance of 
a fanatical people and a great military 
ruler. It was impossible, in the face of 
those events, to say that the Chinese had 
not sent into the heart of central Asia an 
army capable of occupying Kuldja, and of 
maintaining order therein. The victories 
of Tso Tsung Tang destroyed the logic of 
Kussia’s occupation of Kuldja. It only 
remained to be seen whether she would 
strive to rectify the flaw in her tenure of 
the province by resorting to the claims of 
possession and of superior strength. A 
violation of such a promise as that given 
at Pekin in 1871 would by nine-tenths of 
mankind be held to be venial; its advisa- 
bility alone remained dubious. 

From the latest intelligence, it appears 
that the exigencies of policy have been 
thrown into the same scale as the preser- 
vation of good-faith. In a short time, the 
Russians may be expected to evacuate 
the province, and the Chinese wil! replace 
them. Few will venture to deny that the 
money recompense which the Russians 
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are to receive has been deserved. Their 
management of Kuldja has been termed 
“the brightest spot in their central Asian 
administration,” and no one will grudge 
them a reward for an act which must, to 
some extent, have been disinterested. Of 
the actual effect of this step it is difficult 
to write with any degree of certitude. 
Broadly speaking, it might be anticipated 
that it would be accompanied by a decline 
in the prestige of Russia, but it must be 
remembered that it is probable that it will 
be followed by a revival of the old alliance 
between Russia and China. The Celes- 
tials will have obtained what they wanted, 
and there will be no reason left for their 
bearing any malice against their neigh- 
bors. If the Russian authorities play 
their cards with the same astuteness and 
calm decision which the cession of Kuldja 
would proclaim, they may be expected to 
turn to its full use the friendship and alli- 
ance of the Chinese, both in respect of 
commercial advantages, and also of those 
of high policy. But for the moment, the 
prospect of a retrocession of Kuldja is 
most important, as marking the close of 
the Chinese campaign in central Asia. 
The task is finished which sent Manchu 
soldiers along the tracks of the arid Mon- 

olian deserts, to encounter unknown 
in. and to overcome obstacles that could 
not be estimated beforehand. The em- 

ire has been restored to its original lim- 
its, and the insolence of rebels has once 
more been proved a vain thing, when 
brought into contact with a great and 
well-organized power. The laurels which 
were placed on the brows of Chinese gen- 
erals and soldiers by three consecutive 
triumphs, including that over the Pan- 
thays, have not been fated to fade in a 
contest with the Russians. They have 
been made the more brilliant by a peace- 
ful triumph, not less remarkable than 
those which were obtained at the point of 
the sword. 


From The Spectator. 
ROKEBY. 


WALTER Scott, who, to quote the 
words of Dr. Whitaker, the learned his- 
torian of Richmondshire, “ diffused much 
innocent and elegant pleasure by his’ 
writings,” has no doubt done much to 
spread the fame of Rokeby, but it is not 
at all clear to us where his influence in 
this respect has told. In the north of 
England, we believe, the beauty of Tees- 


dale, and especially of this part of it, has 
always been recognized with something 
like patriotic affection; and as for the 
south, we found it hard to prevent our 
friends there, when we said we were g0- 
ing to Rokeby, from confusing it with 
Rugby, and pitying us accordingly. In 
1811, Mr. Morritt writes to his friend 
Scott, “ Should I, in consequence of your 
celebrity, be obliged to leave Rokeby, 
from the influx of Cockney romancers, 
artists, illustrators, and sentimental tour- 
ists, I shall retreat to Ashesticl, and thus 
visit on you the sins of your writings. 
Ac all events, however, I shall certainly 
raise the rent of my inn at Greta Bridge, 
on the first notice of your book, as I hear 
the people of Callander have made a for- 
tune by you.” The poem was published 
in 1813, but it is not on record that Mr. 
Morritt was ever in any danger of being 
driven from his home. Was it that the 
Roundheads were unpalatable in fiction, 
as the poet himself and his friend, Mr. 
Morritt, thought; or that the poem was 
bad, as the world thinks (and there are 
certainly very few nice characters depicted 
in it); or is it that canny Yorkshire is so 
very much less emotional than Perth- 
shire! Rokeby is, indeed, a show-place, 
but guides who, on the other side of the 
Tweed, would spout Sir Walter in the 
face of every big rock in the path, makin 

us feel what Byron calls “the fatal facil- 
ity of octosyllabic verse,” here do their 
work in plain prose, and do not injure our 
pleasure at all. Our guide is an old sol- 
dier, who has gone through a campaign 
in Afghanistan and the defence of Luck- 
now. We enter the park, which, for a 
quarter of a mile, differs little from any 
other park. We go through a wicket- 
gate, and at once come upon “the moun- 
tain rent and riven,” which, according to 
Scott, might be imagined as giving a chan- 
nel to the stream. So far from there be- 
ing anything like a mountain in the case, 
everything is on a very small scale, except 
the trees and the butterburs. What we 
really see, after emerging from a thicket 
of yew-trees, close by the gate, is a dark- 
brown river, making its way quietly over 
a smooth-lying rock-bed, with very stately 
beech and sycamore trees on one side, 
and on the other a line of low cliffs, no- 
where more than fifty feet in height, half 
hidden by clumpy sycamores and ivy, and 
crowned by Scotch firs above. All this is 
so beautiful in itself (a fine day being 
taken for granted), that the vulgar ele- 
ment of size is not needed to awaken our 





admiration. Scott’s exaggeration of 
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scale is, in fact, a survival of the method 
of description in vogue before his time, 
when to express any excitement of feel- 
ing about what we should call picturesque 
scenery, it was necessary to speak of all 
rocks and mountains as if they were al- 
ways frowning and black, beetling and 
big. Our forefathers really had no sense 
of scale in these matters. Daniel Defoe, 
who travelied in this part of the world, 
could hardly find words strong enough to 
express his sense of its terrible wildness. 
Nowadays, we might call such scenery 
dull and gloomy, if we saw it in dull 
weather, but we should never think of 
calling it anything worse. In truth, 
weather cannot be too fine for Rokeby. 
By noontide or by twilight, a fair summer 
day makes it grand with color and strong 
light and shade. The sunbeam slides 
through one mass of leaves after another, 
lights up entanglements of ivy and trail- 
ing plants, fills the recessed angles of the 
limestone crags with soft, greenish-golden 
light, and rests on the warm grey surface 
of one, while another, perhaps close by, is 
left, with ali its square joints and fissures, 
in most delicious shadow. Then the 
water, if the river is low, is of the color of 
a topaz, to begin with, and so shallow in 
many places that the sunbeam can be 
traced almost right across on the smooth 
sandstone flocr, or flecks it with patches 
of dazzling light ; and over these burning, 
bright spaces you can see the shadow of 
the foam-globes pass swiftly, where a cur- 
rent, after having caught against one of 
the grey stones lying in mid-stream, with 
a dancing ripple, flows onward, marked by 
a long, slender chain of eager little foam- 
bubbles. Trees rise high above (the blue 
of the sky showing vividly amongst their 
topmost sprays), with a profuse under- 

owth of every green thing which flour- 
ishes in Teesdale, from sycamores and 
elms down to roses and honeysuckles, 
ragwort, wood-spurge, and the brightest 
of wood-sorrel. Tumbled about beneath 
these, again, half in and half out of the 
water, is the wreck of storm and flood, 
great blocks of stone and pale skeletons 
of dead trees. A little further on, the 
limestone wall comes out on the other or 
left-hand side of the Greta (it is a marked 
feature in Rokeby scenery that you never 
get a precipice on both sides of the river- 

ollow at once, but always find an alterna- 
tion of sheer cliff on one side, with smooth 
meadow and rounded bank on the other), 
and we have on our right hand an open 
space, occupied in this instance by a yew- 
grove, of which more anon. Then comes 





a passage where the actual bed of the 
stream is deeply trenched, and is alto- 
gether composed of huge blocks of moun- 
tain limestone, amongst which the water 
forces its way. As the trees here almost 
meet overhead, leaving only an irregular 
strip of sky between them, this is, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most notable scene in 
the park. 

A few steps further, with or without 
crossing the Dairy Bridge, brings us to 
the far-famed junction of the Greta and 
the Tees.. The guide-book grudgingly 
hints that this scene has been overpraised, 
and that Devonshire can beat it. We 
have reason to believe that Turner, who 
knew what Devonshire can do, did not 
think so. A point on the right bank of 
the Greta commands his view. The draw- 
ing has been engraved in the Yorkshire 
series, and belongs now, by Mr. Ruskin’s 
gift, to the University of Oxford. To his 
repeated praises of this drawing and his 
estimate of the vast amount of truth which 
it contains, we humbly subscribe, if we 
regard it without too much reference to 
the real scene ; but having Greta and her 
many-channelled waters before us, and 
taking Turner’s work as a representation 
of them, we must hold that it is a crucial 
case of the inadequateness of skill and 
feeling — of genius, in fact— to make up 
for the want of complete knowledge. Or 
perhaps we may more justly take the draw- 
ing as an instance to show how much less 
interest was felt in a certain set of truths 
by a supremely great artist at that time, 
than would probably be felt by such an 
artist now. The larger stream of the 
Tees flows directly towards us, with thick 
woods and ledges of pale-grey limestone 
on either side, until it turns aside, as if it 
were pushed out of its course by the little, 
impetuous Greta, and the layers of rock 
which formits channel. These layers are, 
it must be owned, very geometrical-look- 
ing indeed, and it would try the resources 
of the greatest composer to give their 
true character consistently with pleasant- 
ness of pictorial effect. From the num- 
ber and minuteness of their shallow 
furrows, one might almost imagine that 
some water-sprite of great power and evil 
temper had dealt with Greta as Cyrus, in 
the old Herodotean story, did with a river 
which put him to much trouble and dela 
in getting across it. Cyrus “paid o 
Gyndes,” says the historian, by distribut- 
ing him into so many driblets that an army 
could cross dry-shed ; and Greta, in dry 
weather, is almost lost in the little con- 
duits which traverse, like veins, in all di- 
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rections, the pavement of bare grey rock. 
Turner has almost ignored this level floor, 
with its exact divisions; he has preferred 
to dwell on the @ébris which chokes the 
river-bed ; but he has given us the victory 
of the Greta over the larger stream, the 
texture of the sandstone blocks, the plumy 
toss and fullness of the smaller trees, and 
above all, the solemn, rigid respectability 
of the three large elms which guard the 
house. We cannot but feel that the art- 
power which made the stiffness of these 
elms pictorial, could have done as much 
for the complete geological truth of the 
rock-foreground, had it so willed. The 
Greta is by no means always shallow. 
Like the Tees, it is liable to sudden and 
dangerous floods. At such times, the 
river comes down like a solid wall of 
water, and many are the stories told of 
hairbreadth escapes. We will tell one 
with a comi¢al side. William IV., when 
Duke of Clarence (perhaps Scott’s influ- 
ence told on him), came to see the park, 
and on the very day when one of these 
unexpected floods occurred. While he 
was walking with Mr. Morritt, the water, 
as if by magic, rose five or six feet. He 
watched it with great interest, and then 
turned round and politely thanked his 
host for the very picturesque surprise 
which he had contrived for him. 

There is not much history connected 
with Rokeby. The Morritts have been 
here about a century ; the Robinsons held 
it rather longer; and before them, we 
know of no other owners but the Rokebys, 
who had lands here at the Conquest. 
They were a knightly race, whose names 
have a place in Froissart’s “ Chronicles ” 
and ballad-story. Moreover, in 1408, Sir 
Ralph Rokeby, high sheriff of Yorkshire, 
made head against the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and defeated him and his insur- 
rection at Bramham Moor. The Roke- 
bys retained their high position until the 
Civil War, but having taken the part of 
Charles I., weré so heavily fined that the 
lost their estate. During the latter half 
of the last century, two aged women who 
bore the name of Rokeby, and were of the 
lincage of that ancient and then nearly 
forgotten house, died in great poverty, in 
one of the small cottages between the 
Morritt Arms and Thorpe Grange. 

We leave the junction safely — few do; 
half of the pleasure of every party which 
comes here is conveying dripping friends 
who have fallen into the river, to be dried 
at the good fire of the inn —and cross the 
Dairy Bridge to Mortham Tower. This is 
said to be the most southerly example of 
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the Border fortress or peel-tower, and was 
built in the fifteenth century. It has been 
“carefully restored,” but still has its irreg- 
ularly embattled tower, its narrow, wind- 
ing stairs, and its barnekyn enclosure, 
well walled about, for the protection of 
cattle. It stands on the site of a still 
earlier house, which the Rokeby of the 
day built, after his own hall, on the other 
side of the river, had been burned by the 
Scots, after Bannockburn. Had “long” 
Sir Thomas Robinson been content to 
live here as the Rokebys did, his descend- 
ants might have been here still, but he 
spent nearly the whole estate in buildin 
a splendid new hall, and then had to se 
both house and land to Mr. Morritt. 
This Mr. Morritt was the father of Scott’s 
old friend, and was likewise not unpro- 
vided with a poet. Mason was frequently 
at Rokeby, and not only sang the praises 
of the park, in that ponderously dull poem, 
“The English Garden ” (at least, we are 
told so, for we should never have the 
courage to cope with the work itself, for 
the sake of verifying the statement), but 
furbished up seats and summer-houses in 
it, opened out points of view, painted 
arabesques and urns on the walls of a 
room by the Dairy Bridge, and even de- 
signed a tripod-shaped_ font for the 
church. The Dairy Bridge reminds us 
that we are forgetting the “Mortham 
dobby,” as the ghost of the Rokebys is 
called. She is said to be a beautiful lady 
(though how tradition is enabled to assert 
this, we know not, for she is headless). 
Dressed in trailing white silk, she walks 
the sombre yew-tree grove just above the 
bridge, by twilight. Some say she was a 
lady of Rokeby, murdered by robbers, 
others that her husband killed her in a 
fit of jealous fury. However this may be, 
the story goes that after being long con- 
fined under the arch of the Dairy Bridge 
by priestly prayers and conjurations, ae 
was, in 1771, released from her imprison- 
ment, by the destruction of the bridge in 
a flood. We ourselves sometimes wonder 
whether the whole legend may not be the 
result of Sir Walter’s clamorous outcry for 
traditions, — “true or false, he cared not, 
so long as they were picturesque.” “Is 
there a legend?” he often asked, says 
Mr. Morritt. “Sometimes, I was forced 
to confess there was none.” “ Then,” 
said he, “let us make one; nothing so 
easy as to make a tradition.” 

Rokeby is a very paradise of wild-flow- 
ers. It used to be a paradise of birds, 
too, until lately, but the cruelly hard 
winter, with its snow lying for five long 
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months on the ground, has told on them 
with frightful severity. Not a chirp, or 
twitter, or quiver of wings is to be heard, 
—not a blackbird, thrush, or redbreast to 
be seen. A friend, after a month’s resi- 
dence here, tells us that, swallows ex- 
cepted, he has only seen four small birds ; 
and the inhabitants say that all last win- 
ter, although they spread crumbs, they 
found what a parish clerk of our acquaint- 
tance invariably called “the feathered 
fools of the air” lying dead by hundreds. 


From The Spectator. 
A GOSSIP ABOUT GARDENS. 


It is with a certain feeling of relief, 
almost amounting to positive pleasure, 
that we see the approach of autumn. 
With its shortened days and bright 
hearths, indoor pursuits may again be 
followed, without the feeling of discon- 
tent that we cannot be enjoying ourselves 
out-of-doors. Though much time this 
summer has necessarily been passed in 
the house, there has been no sense of 
comfort in the indoor hours. Cold, driv- 
ing rain, hail, and wind have been rattling 
their tale of mischief at the windows of 
the room. In spite of the fires that all 
sensible people have kept daily lighted, it 
is impossible to forget that our gardens 
are exposed to the fury of the storm. 
When its rage abates for a brief season, 
and the sun again resumes its sway, what 
ascene of ruin meets the eye! It may 
show a want of public sympathy if, in the 
face of fields laid flat and soddened, it is 
still possible to grieve over the acre or 
two of garden that bear such dire marks 
of this ungenial summer. Still, perhaps, 
it is our one ewe-lamb, and to lose the 
pleasure of a garden for a whole year is 
to lose a large slice out of life’s enjoy- 
ments. Those to whom a garden means 
nothing of more interest than a fine show 
of bedding-plants, have only experienced 
the annoyance of seeing it present a more 
or less dashed appearance. But to those 
who really love their garden and know 
each plant individually, the summer has 
brought deeper and more lasting pangs. 
Many people think they love flowers, and 
only really love the effect produced by 
prismatic inca ofcolor. To love agarden 
truly is to care for each separate flower, 
and this cannot be done when the beds 
are filled with plants that every succeed- 
ing spring brings to life merely to be 
killed the following winter. The com- 





paratively new plan of bedding-out does 
not even share in the interest of annuals, 
An annual is a flower that attains in the 
course of nature its full growth in the 
given year, and when this is accomplished 
we are willing enough it should die 
in giving life to the future seed. But it 
is different with flowers like pelargoniums 
and calceolarias. Theyare merely tender 
plants intended for a greenhouse, and 
would live and prosper if left there. In- 
stead of this, they are put out in the 
ground for a season, and when frost kills 
them they are thrown away, and their 
work is done. They can be cared for 
only as a passing acquaintance is cared 
for. They fill spaces in the gardens, as 
our acquaintances fill spaces in our time, 
but they do not become our friends. In 
the garden we are picturing will be found 
instead the old-fashioned flowers, with 
the quaint names that poets loved to give 
them. Bright flowering shrubs and 
sweet-scented lilies abound there, and the 
fruit-garden adds its quota to the general 
effect. But to bring out the full enjoy- 
ment of such a garden as this something 
more is required! than an eye for beauty. 
There must be the love of gardening 
itself, the actual personal tending of the 
plants and borders, before the highest 
delight in a garden is truly attained. 
Then will each day of sunshine or rain be 
oe at its real value, and the 
effect of a summer like the present one 
be thoroughly realized. A wet season 
means the practical loss of the enjoyment 
that a whole year’s work has been storing 
up. 
“A year in a garden” —we owe the 
phrase to Mr. Henry Bright — what hosts 
of memories the words call up, from the 
Christmas rose, like a delicate ghost of 
its summer sisters, to the hardy chrysan- 
themums, to whom the attribute of “ un- 
selfish kindliness ” has been so justly 
ascribed by the same author. The long 
summer days spent among the flowers 
that we tend ourselves, — who can find it 
dull? The day-lily, opening at sunrise in 
perfect form and fading away gently as 
the day fades, greets our eyes as in the 
early morning we wander round our gar- 
den, to find fresh treasures awakening to 
bloom. The freshly-hoed border, finished 
late the evening before, is dark with the 
refreshing dew that our work enabled to 
reach the tender rootlets lying near the 
surface. The day wears on, and the hot 
sun opens the Safrano rosebuds which 
were forgotten to be gathered in the dewy 
morning, and makes them flaunting and 
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sad. Greedy roses, no sunshine is too 
much for them, and they drink their pleas- 
ure to the dregs. There is no rose more 
beautiful in early youth, none so forlorn in 
its full-blown state. Then comes that 
loveliest of all times, the late afternoon, 
with its cool air and sweet repose. The 
level rays of the sun glint across the lawn, 
throwing long shadows, and lighting up 
the colors of the flowers that they touch 
with a brilliancy which the noonday light 
cannot equal. Each flower stands out 
distinct, and the bees go home with a 
slow, heavy sail, that tells of the freight 
they carry. Only the poor humblebees 
remain behind, drunk with thé rich hone 
of the single dahlia. If you approac 
them as they cling on to the flower, and 
touch them gently with a twig or blade of 
grass, they only raise a leg in meek sup- 
plication, or fall stupefied on the ground, 
to rise again and return to their drunken 
revel. Sometimes three or four will be 
on the same dahlia, and if carried to an- 
other, they will use the little strength that 
remains to them to return to their first 
love. Night in such a sweet, old-fash- 
ioned garden brings its own peculiar de- 
lights. Night-scented stocks perfume the 
borders, and the evening primrose bright- 
ens the departing day, — kind, thoughtful 
plants, keeping their beauty and fragrance 
till we have had our fill of pleasure, and 
might otherwise feel sad and depressed 
at the loss of the sunshine. Those who 
do not care fora garden lose one of the 
most lasting enjoyments of life. Our chil- 
dren grow up and leave us, but our gar- 
dens are ever young. There is always 
some old friend to return to us each suc- 
ceeding summer, and some new untried 
ones to interest us in their growth. A 
garden can absorb as few other pursuits 
can. The busy life outside, with its ambi- 
tions and its worries, has a wonderful 
knack of disappearing from view the 
moment our gardening tools are in our 
hands. The rivalries of the garden are 
no wearing rivalries. They are only gen- 
erous emulations, giving us the means of 
a gentle self-glorification, by enabling us 
to be generous to others, without robbing 
ourselves. 

But a garden has its sad days, as well 
as its joyous ones, and the saddest of all 
come at the close of the year. The year’s 
pleasures are over, and hope lies buried 
with the sleeping plants. Even the cold, 
frosty days of January are better than 
these closing ones. The small yellow 
winter aconite is more cheery than the 
lingering rosebud born too late to bloom. 





In November we can hardly make up our 
minds to keep the garden neat. Freshly 
falling leaves flutter down, and the “ fly- 
ing gold of the ruined woodlands” is a 
sad enemy to all order. Still, no part of 
the year is quite without its interest. 
Chrysanthemums, in their wholesome ro- 
bustness, greet us all through the late 
autumn, and there is a charm in the hazy 
fog, as it gives way before the wintry 
noonday sun. There are few days up to 
Christmas, during which it is not possible 
to sit in some sheltered spot and be fresh- 
ened for the work indoors. In the coun- 
try there is often no need to talk of win- 
ter. It is either late autumn or early 
spring; all the sweeter for coming so 
very early, and bringing such delightful 
hopes for the future. How delicious itis 
to walk among crisp, fallen leaves! One 
is tempted to become a child again, and 
shuffle through the great heaps, scatter- 
ing them around with a pleasant, crack- 
ling sound. The little chestnut-husks 
among them may contain a neglected 
chestnut, but it requires real childhood to 
enjoy the eating of an English chestnut; 
still, they bring back soft memories, which 
do as well. Another charm of a herba- 
ceous garden is the power of combining 
the future with the present. In bedding- 
out, the plants, to make the bed perfect, 
should all come out at once; and as a 
rule, their beauty is ruined about the same 
time. As, however, the owners of such 
gardens generally are wise enough to take 
their departure about the time the early 
frosts blacken their geraniums, there is 
no need to-prepare for future enjoyment. 
With a more thoughtful way of treating a 
garden, it is different. Here horticultu- 
ral ingenuity helps to keep the garden 
attractive from Apriltill December. Our 
Elizabethan forefathers could only make 
theirs bright in the earlier summer, and 
this, no doubt, was one reason why the 
poets of that age dwell so much on the 
beauties of spring. The lilies of the old 
writers were the early-flowering ones, — 
the orange and Turk’s cap, and the com- 
mon white lily, beautiful in its matchless 
purity, and suggestive of comparison with 
all that is graceful and pure in human 
nature. The auratum, so grandly free in 
its growth, and the other Japanese sorts, 
that flower all through our autumn, were 
quite unknown to them. The roses, too, 
were chiefly summer-flowering ones, or 
monthly roses with their thin petals form- 
ing loose cups, which grow in lovely clus- 
ters. Still, we gain much in some of the 
new perpetual ones, though in their au- 
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tumn flowering many of them are mere 
shadows of their more glorious selves. 
But the height of folly is attained when 
we cultivate a rose without a smell simply 
because it is large and round. It is then 
time to protest against the theory that all 
progress is gain, and it is almost insulting 
to name such a rose after some well- 
known personage when it has been de- 
nuded of its chief charm. Scent is a 
subtle virtue, however, and belongs, per- 
haps, to earlier days, when people had 
more time to linger over the flowers. 
Like many charms of the old times, it 
may be destined to pass away along with 
them. 

The pleasures of a garden are endless. 
Not half of them can be mentioned here. 
Those who only come into the country in 
late summer and leave again at the first 
suspicion of autumn damp, never hear the 
singing-of the birds. Spring is the time 
for that, when the birds are pairing, and 
are building their nests with twig and 
moss. Each spring brings the new cares 
of a household, and the birds sing blithely 
over their work. It is a fresh honeymoon 
every year, and it is pleasant to see a large 
family brought up with so little carking 
care to the parents. Possibly it is the 
concentration of effort on the one pur- 
suit, and the consequent freedom from 
clashing interests, that makes the birds 
so cheerful about it. Anyhow, it can be 





watched without any undue call upon our 
sympathies, except when a terrible quar- 
rel in the nest ends in the expulsion and 
death of one or more of its inmates. 
With wild creatures, however, we can be 
of no avail to repair nature’s cruelties. 
They are so far removed from us, that 
they endure us only so long as we do not 
try to bring our world and theirs into too 
close a contact. They have lived without 
us, and they wish to die without us, but 
above all, they love to die in the open air. 
They are nature’s children, and they are 
true to her to the end. 

Some of our readers, no doubt, will 
think we have been lavish in our praise of 
the pleasures of a garden; but if so, it 
will be those who have not experienced 
them themselves. There are so many 
drawbacks to most pleasures, that few can 
be indulged in without a sense of satiety. 
When one is found that grows more pleas- 
ant in the pursuit, and can be enjoyed 
when sorrow and increasing years make 
our earlier pleasures only a pain and wea- 
riness to us, it is well to speak of it with 
grateful words. The unconscious beauty 
of our plants can receive no harm by out- 
spoken admiration, and though we may 
have loved and tended them, they are not 
of our owncreating. Let those who have 
no pleasure in a garden rather be sorry 
for themselves that such a faculty of en- 
joyment is lacking in their nature. 





FIRST AND LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRONICLES OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


Tuy “little lamb” once more ! 
My Lord, my life, my rest, 

Borne in thine arms the wide world o’er, 
A lamb upon thy breast, 


Thy sheep across the waste 
Were, wandering far and wide, 
And after them my heart would haste 
To bring them to thy side. 


Thy lambs were weak and faint, — 
I could but give my best ; 

Feebly I sought to still the plaint, 
And bear them on my breast. 





Great Shepherd of the sheep! 
The sheep are thine, not mine! 
Thou thy great flock wilt surely keep, 
And each one lamb of thine. 


Ever, the wide waste o’er, 
A lamb‘upon thy breast ! 
Thy lost thou seekest evermore, 
I seek, with thee, and rest. 


A lamb upon thy breast, 
Still learning what thou art, — 
Our Lord, our life, our strength, our rest! 
Borne on thy changeless heart. 
Thy “little lamb ” once more ! 
My Lord, my life, my rest ; 
Borne in thine arms the dark flood o’er, 
A lamb upon thy breast! 
Sunday Magazine. 





